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Proponents of “deliverance ministry” within the Catholic Church 
often find themselves impelled to justify the practice of lay persons 
conducting exorcisms or offering deliverance prayers that include 
commands issued to evil spirits. The arguments for lay-ministered 
deliverance often appeal to evidence from the New Testament and 
early Christian authors.’ The general narrative behind the argument 
can be summarized as follows. In the first generations of Christian- 
ity, all of the faithful were understood to have the power to cast out 
demons or command them to depart, and many exercised this power. 
In subsequent generations the order of exorcist developed, and finally 
there appeared an official rite of exorcizing demons that could be 
used only by ordained priests. The co-option of deliverance ministry 
by the upper clergy caused the laity to forget their power to cast out 
demons, and so the function became institutionalized. It was only 
rediscovered in the twentieth century through the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit in the Charismatic Renewal. 

This narrative is flawed on several levels. First, it presupposes a 
Marxist vision of history by reading Christian origins in terms of class 
struggle. From this problematic perspective, the Holy Spirit empow- 
ered the common and unlearned faithful to cast out demons, until 
the learned and aristocratic hierarchy, arrogating to itself this right 
and responsibility, suppressed the laity’s prerogative to deliver those 
possessed by demons. Second, this narrative posits a hermeneutic of 
rupture and discontinuity, according to which an important ancient 
practice was discontinued, presumably for no good reason, until it was 


1 See, for example, Neal Lozano, Resisting the Devil: A Catholic Perspec- 
tive on Deliverance (Huntington IN: Our Sunday Visitor, 2009) Appendix A, 
“The Imperative Command and the Laity,” 143-152. 
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rediscovered centuries later through a divine intervention. Third, this 
narrative assumes that the practice of casting out demons was wide- 
spread among early Christians regardless of their state in life or role 
in the Church. The first and second problems with this narrative arise 
on the methodological level, while the third assumption pertains to a 
naive although widely accepted interpretation of historical evidence.’ 

The present article subjects this historical assumption to critical 
study by examining the evidence for who acted as the human agents 
of exorcisms among early Christians. Were exorcisms of energumens 
conducted by clergy, by ascetics (hermits, monks, consecrated virgins), 
or by lay Christians? Did married Christians serve as the agents of 
successful exorcisms? In short, does available evidence prove that suc- 
cessful deliverance of persons possessed by demons—that is, energu- 
mens—in the early Christian centuries was brought about through the 
agency of all the faithful or only of certain categories of the faithful? 

In order to answer these questions, this study will present and 
analyze literary evidence for the Christian agents of demonic deliv- 
erance in the first six centuries A.D. The first and shortest section 
briefly discusses the exorcisms reported in the New Testament after 
Christ’s Resurrection. The second section examines evidence from the 
second and third centuries, most of which comes from the apologetic 
works of Justin Martyr, Theophilus of Antioch, Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
and Origen. Lactantius, Sulpicius Severus, Augustine, Jerome, and 
Quodvultdeus provide the bulk of the relevant texts from the fourth 
and fifth centuries, which will be considered in section three. The 
fourth and final section considers the human agents of exorcism in 
the sixth century, as indicated in the writings of Gregory of Tours and 
Gregory the Great. Although the evidence to be considered reveals 
much about the methods by which Christians delivered energumens, 
the focus throughout this article will remain upon the question of 
who served as the human agents of such deliverance. 

While having some reservations about the language and meth- 
ods of its promoters, this author is neither unsympathetic with the 
concept of deliverance ministry nor skeptical of the contemporary 
need for it. This study is offered as an aid to its proponents for mak- 
ing proper distinctions when appealing to the past, and for avoiding 
potentially dangerous mistakes in the present. Primarily, however, 


2 For example, in an otherwise excellent treatment of this topic, Ron- 
ny E. Jenkins, “History, Discipline and Ritual with Regard to Major Exor- 
cisms in the Western Church,” The Jurist 61 (2001) 90-133, here 97, follows 
influential but dated scholarship in asserting that the “ability to cast out 
demons was considered a charism that could be used by any of the baptized 
regardless of their status in the Church.” 
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this study is offered as an aid to priests who are called to minister to 
possible victims of demonic possession.* These pages provide them 
with a scholarly but accessible survey of literary evidence that reveals 
the characteristics of Christian agents of exorcisms in the first six 
centuries. These agents will be called “exorcists,” although here this 
title must not be taken to imply that any given exorcist necessarily 
cast demons out of an energumen on more than one occasion. 


I. Exorcists IN THE NEw TESTAMENT AFTER THE RESURRECTION 


Any sound historical or theological treatment of exorcisms must 
begin with the exorcisms of the Lord Himself recounted in the Gos- 
pels.* Acknowledging the reality of demonic possession, Jesus drove 
demons out of their victims, not by collusion with Beelzebub, the 
prince of demons (Mt 12:22-30; Mk 3:22-27; Lk 11:14-23), but by 
the finger of God (Lk 11:20) and with authoritative words of com- 
mand (Mk 5:8; Mk 9:25; Lk 4:35; Lk 8:29-32; Mt 17:18).° From 
Jesus come the power and authority that make Christian exorcisms 
effective. 

Christ empowered the apostles and disciples to cast out demons 
in his name (Mt 10:1; Mk 6:7; Lk 9:1), although the exercise of such 
power was subject to certain conditions—namely, prayer and fasting 
(Mt 17:19-20; Mk 9:29). During Christ’s earthly ministry, he sent 
out seventy disciples to preach the coming of the kingdom of God.° 


3. This paper was first delivered in February 2012 at a conference on 
“The Ministry of Exorcism” organized by the Je Deum Institute of Sacred 
Liturgy in Tulsa, Oklahoma. I express here my deepest appreciation for all 
that the attendees at the conference do, and for their positive feedback 
regarding this paper and my other presentations at the conference. I also 
thank Samuel F Weber, O.S.B., and Michael Foley for their feedback on 
drafts of this article. 

4 Fora helpful overview of issues touching upon the exorcisms of Jesus 
as described in the Gospels, see James D. G. Dunn and Graham H. Twelftree, 
“Demon-possession and Exorcism in the New Testament,” Churchman 94.3 
(1980) 210-225. For a consideration of Jesus’ exorcisms in light of other rel- 
evant ancient documents, see Craig A. Evans, “Jesus’ Exorcisms and Procla- 
mation of the Kingdom of God in the Light of the Testaments,” in Changing 
Face of Judaism, Christianity, and Other Greco-Roman Religions in Antiquity, ed. 
Ian H. Henderson and Gerbern S. Oegema (Gttersloh: Giitersloher, 2006) 
210-233. 

5 See Rinaldo Fabris, “Blessings, Curses and Exorcism in the Biblical 
Tradition,” in Blessing and Power, ed. Mary Collins and David Power, Con- 
silium 178 (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1985) 18-20. 

6 See Craig A. Evans, “Jesus’ Exorcisms and Proclamation of the 
Kingdom of God in the Light of the Testaments,” in Changing Face of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Other Greco-Roman Religions in Antiquity, 210-233. 
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They returned rejoicing, claiming “even the demons are subject to us in 
your name” (Lk 10:17). Several other scriptural passages indicate that 
demons are cast out in the name of Jesus during his earthly ministry, 
at times even by those who did not follow him (Mk 9:37-38 and its 
parallel, Lk 9:49; see also Mt 7:22). After his glorious resurrection, 
Christ promises that certain “signs will accompany those who believe,” 
including “in my name they will cast out demons” (Mk 16:17). 

The story of Christian exorcism properly begins with the birth 
of the Church after the ascension of the Lord into heaven.’ Two 
passages in the Acts of the Apostles relate in a general manner that 
many were being delivered from unclean spirits. The first such men- 
tion of the healing of energumens is loosely associated with Peter, 
or perhaps with the apostles in Jerusalem in the period immediately 
following Pentecost: “The people also gathered from the towns around 
Jerusalem, bringing the sick and those afflicted with unclean spirits, 
and they were all healed” (Acts 5:16). In a second similar instance, 
Luke, the author of Acts, reports that Philip* performed many signs, 
including deliverance from evil spirits: “And the multitudes with one 
accord gave heed to what was said by Philip, when they heard him 
and saw the signs which he did. For unclean spirits came out of many 
who were possessed, crying with a loud voice; and many who were 
paralyzed or lame were healed” (Acts 8:6-7). 

In both of these passages from the Acts of the Apostles, the power 
of exorcism is associated with leading figures in the early Christian 
community—Peter (or the apostles) and Philip. From a grammatical 
point of view, in these passages the human agent of exorcism does 
not feature as the subject of the sentence or phrase that relates the 
healing or deliverance of the possessed. Rather than drawing attention 
to the human agents, demonic deliverance points to the truth of the 
preachers’ message, which focuses on Jesus Christ. These elements of 
early biblical evidence for Christian exorcism prove paradigmatic for 
several centuries. The apologists will cite deliverance from evil spirits 
as one proof among many of the truth of Christian claims regarding 
Christ, while subjugating and obscuring the identity of the human 
agents involved in deliverance. 


7 For a brief overview of the history of exorcism, see Daniel G. Van 
Slyke, “Exorcism,” in New Catholic Encyclopedia: Supplement 2009, ed. Robert 
L. Fastiggi (Detroit: Gale, 2009) 357-361. 

8 Commentators identify this Philip with “Philip the evangelist, who 
was one of the seven,” according to Acts 21:8; see also Acts 6:5. See, e.g., 
Richard J. Dillon, “Acts of the Apostles,” in The New Jerome Biblical Com- 
mentary, ed. Raymond E. Brown et al. (Englewood Cliffs NJ: Prentice Hall, 
1990) 44:51, p. 742. 
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The first Christian exorcism described in any detail following 
the passion, death, and resurrection of the Lord is attributed to the 
apostle Paul. Acts 16 reports that Paul drove a divining spirit out of a 
girl who brought her masters much profit by soothsaying (Acts 16:16- 
18; cf. 19:12). At Philippi around the year 50, Paul and Silas were 
harassed repeatedly by a slave girl possessed by a “pythonic spirit.” 
Such spirits were associated with oracles and ventriloquism, insofar 
as it appeared that the gods spoke through them.’ 


As we were going to the place of prayer, we were met by a slave girl 
who had a spirit of divination and brought her owners much gain 
by soothsaying. She followed Paul and us, crying, “These men are 
servants of the Most High God, who proclaim to you the way of 
salvation.” And this she did for many days. But Paul was annoyed, 
and turned and said to the spirit, “I charge you in the name of Jesus 
Christ to come out of her.” And it came out that very hour. But 
when her owners saw that their hope of gain was gone, they seized 
Paul and Silas and dragged them into the market place before the 
rulers.... (Acts 16:16-19) 


The immediate human agent of this demonic deliverance is Paul, 
although the formula “in the name of Jesus Christ” demonstrates that 
the power to vanquish evil spirits comes directly from Christ. Paul 
is not just any believer from the early Christian community; he is a 
celibate wholly devoted to the Gospel and given over to intense prayer 
and asceticism. As will become evident in the following pages, these 
characteristics are common to human agents of successful deliverance 
from evil spirits insofar as ancient Christian sources describe these 
agents at all. 


9 Andrew Daunton-Fear, Healing in the Early Church: The Church’s Min- 
istry of Healing and Exorcism from the First to the Fifth Century (Milton Keynes: 
Paternoster, 2009) 19. There was some disagreement on this question, as is 
evident in the dialogue in Plutarch, De defectu oraculorum, 9, in Moralia, vol. 
5, trans. Frank Cole Babbitt, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge MA: Har- 
vard University Press, 1936) 347-501, here p. 377: “Certainly it is foolish 
and childish in the extreme to imagine that the god himself after the manner 
of ventriloquists (who used to be called “Eurycleis,’ but now ‘Pythones’) en- 
ters into the bodies of his prophets and prompts their utterances, employing 
their mouths and voices as instruments. For if he allows himself to become 
entangled in men’s needs, he is prodigal with his majesty and he does not 
observe the dignity and greatness of his preeminence.” 
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II. ExorcisTs IN THE SECOND AND THIRD CENTURIES 


Justin Martyr 
Chronologically following the texts of the New Testament, the first 


major witness to Christian exorcism is St Justin Martyr. In his Second 
Apology, he writes: 


For throughout the whole world and in your own city many of 
us, human beings who are Christians, exorcised many who were 
possessed by demons in the name of Jesus Christ who was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate. And they healed them, though they had not 
been healed by all the others—exorcists and enchanters and sorcerers. 
And still they heal, breaking the power of the demons and chasing 
them away from human beings who were possessed by them.!° 


In this section of his Second Apology, Justin demonstrates the mys- 
terious power of the name “Jesus Christ.” He writes, “many of our 
human beings, the Christians (0Adot TOV NETEOwWV GVOPMTOV THV 
XOLOTLAVOV),”'! exorcize demoniacs throughout the world, and do so 
far more effectively than pagan conjurers.'? However one wishes to 


10 Justin Martyr, Second Apology 5.6, in Justin, Philosopher and Mar- 
tyr, Apologies, trans. Denis Minns and Paul Parvis, Oxford Early Christian 
Texts (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 289. Compare the French 
translation in Justin, Apologie pour les Chrétiens, ed. and trans. Charles Mu- 
nier, Sources Chrétiennes 507 (Paris: Cerf, 2006) 335. “En effet, dans le 
monde entier et dans votre cité, il y a quantité de possédés des démons, 
que n’avaient pu guérir tous les autres exorcistes, faiseurs d’adjurations et 
de potions magiques, et que nombre des ndtres, les chrétiens, ont guérir 
et qu’ils guérissent encore aujourd’hui, en les exorcisant au nom de Jésus- 
Christ crucifié sous Ponce Pilate, cependant qu’ils réduisent 4 l’impuissance 
et expulsent les démons, qui exercent leur pouvoir sur les homes.” Munier 
notes (p. 335, n. 2) that most of the apologists, both Greek and Latin, insist 
on the power of Christian exorcists in the face of demonic forces. See also 
K. Thraede, “Exorcismus,” in Reallexikon ftir Antike und Christentum, vol. VI, 
ed. Theodor Klauser (Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 1969) 67-71. 

11 Thus this apparently purposefully awkward phrase is rendered in 
a footnote by Minns and Parvis, Justin, Philosopher and Martyr, 289, note 6. 
As the commentators note, "It is precisely human beings bearing the name 
of Christ who defeat the demons for the benefit of others, in that name for 
which they are persecuted as haters of humanity.” 

12 At least during the first several centuries of Christianity, pagans 
recognized the possibility of demonic possession of a human being, and 
witnessed to the activities of those reputed to cast demons out of the pos- 
sessed. For brief commentaries on a collection of source texts from pagan 
authors, particularly Plutarch and Philostratus, see Wendy Cotter, Miracles 
in Greco-Roman Antiquity: A Sourcebook (New York: Routledge, 1999) 75-89. 
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interpret “many” in the broad timeframe of past and present in which 
Justin sets this passage, it is certainly distinct from “all” or “every”. 
Justin does not evince any further particulars about these human 
agents of exorcism in the Second Apology. 

In his Dialogue with Trypho, Justin Martyr insists that demons 
shudder at the power of the name of Jesus Christ: 


even to this day they are overcome by us when we exorcise them 
in the name of Jesus Christ (ob kal tiv tot évépatog toywv Kal To 
SOLLOVLA TOEUEL, Kal OrjUEpoV EE0PKICOUEVa KATA TOD dvduatos "Incot 
Xptotot), who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, the Governor of 
Judaea. Thus, it is clear to all that His Father bestowed upon Him 
such a great power that even the demons are subject both to His 
name and to His preordained manner of suffering.'? 


Considering this passage in juxtaposition with the relevant text from 
the Second Apology, it appears that Justin understands “we” Chris- 
tians to mean “many of us” Christians. In other words, he attributes 
to Christians in general what is done by an unspecified number of 
particular Christians. The same interpretation must be applied to 
Justin’s reference to exorcism in the Dialogue with Trypho: “Indeed, we 
believers in Jesus our Lord, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, 
cast out all devils and other evil spirits and thus have them in our 
power.”!* This mode of speech is akin to the statement “we Catholics 
baptize infants,” when uttered by a Catholic who personally has not 
baptized any infants. 

Justin Martyr consistently emphasizes the power of the name of 
the Son of God, Jesus Christ, when discussing exorcisms by Chris- 
tians.!° Likewise, he consistently reveals no personal information 


13. Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho, 30.3, in Writings of Saint Justin 
Martyr, trans. Thomas B. Falls, The Fathers of the Church: A New Transla- 
tion 6 (New York: Christan Heritage, 1948) 192. See also French transla- 
tion in Justin Martyr, Dialogue avec Tryphon: Edition critique, vol. 1, ed. Phi- 
lippe Bobichon (Fribourg: Academic Press Fribourg, 2003) 256. 

14 Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho, 76.6, trans. Falls, 269; ed. Bo- 
bichon, vol. 1, 394. 

15 In the following instance, Justin uses a passive formula and so does 
not even mention the human agent of Christian exorcisms: Justin Martyr, 
Dialogue with Trypho, 85.2-3, trans. Falls, 283; ed. Bobichon, vol. 1, p. 416: 
“Every demon is vanquished and subdued when exorcised in the name of 
this true Son of God, who was the First-born of all creatures, who was born 
of a virgin, who suffered and was crucified, by your people under Pontius 
Pilate, who died and then, after His resurrection from the dead, ascended 
into Heaven. But, when you attempt to exorcise them in the name of any 
man born among you (whether kings, just men, prophets or patriarchs), not 
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regarding the human agents of these exorcisms. Justin’s emphasis on 
the power of Christ precludes drawing attention to the personality 
of the human agents of exorcism, and so in the final analysis what 
he tells us reveals nothing about them except the fact that they are 
Christians. 


Theophilus of Antioch 


In a vigorous attack on pagan religion, the late-second-century 
apologist and bishop Theophilus comments on the teachings of the 
pagan poets as follows: 


Inspired by demons and puffed up by them, they said what they said 
through them. For such poets as Homer and Hesiod, inspired as they 
say by the Muses, spoke out of imagination and error, not by a pure 
spirit but by one of error. This is clearly proved by the fact that up to 
the present day those who are possessed by demons are sometimes 
exorcized in the name of the real God (ei kal ot datmovavtes éviote 
Kal wéxot tot dSetioo eEopKiCovtay Kata tot dvduatoc tot Svtws 
8eot), and the deceiving spirits themselves confess that they are 
the demons who were also at work at that time in the poets....'° 


In this argument against pagan mythology, Theophilus mentions 
exorcism in passing. Although silent on the characteristics or identity 
of the human exorcists, he does reveal two things about the method 
and witness of Christian exorcisms. First, sometimes spirits being 
cast out by Christians confess themselves to be demons, and identify 
themselves as the inspiration behind the authors of pagan mythology. 
This suggests that Theophilus is writing about occasional exorcisms 
of possessed persons or energumens, rather than about frequent cat- 
echumenal exorcisms. Second, exorcism is effective in the name of 
the living and true God.'’ This second assertion is a constant theme 
among early Christian apologists. 


one of the demons will be subject to you. If any man among you should 
exorcise them in the name of the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob, they will, perhaps, become subject to you. But some 
of your exorcists, as I have already noted, adjure the demons by employing 
the magical art of the Gentiles, using fumigations and amulets.” See the 
commentary on this passage by Bobichon in Dialogue avec le Tryphon notes 
9 and 10. 

16 Theophilus of Antioch, Ad Autolycum II.8, ed. and trans. Robert M. 
Grant, Oxford Early Christian Texts (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970) 36-39. 

17 See the commentary on this passage in Graham H. Twelftree, In 
the Name of Jesus: Exorcism among Early Christians (Grand Rapids MI: Baker 
Academic, 2007) 254-255. 
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Tertullian 


Among the second-century apologists, Tertullian provides the most 
detail regarding the method of Christian exorcisms: 


... our domination and power over them are possible from the naming 
of Christ and from their memory of those threatening things that 
they are expecting from God through Christ the Judge: fearing 
Christ in God and God in Christ, they are subjected to the servants 
of God and of Christ. Thus from our touch and breath, with the 
contemplation and realization of their punishment of fire, and by 
our command, they depart from bodies, unwilling and sorrowing 
and ashamed before you who are present.'® 


The pattern of exorcism set forth by Tertullian includes a direct 
command, the naming of Christ, and gestures such as touching and 
breathing upon the possessed. Tertullian also highlights the impend- 
ing, fiery punishment to which Christ relegates the demons, and 
their fear of Christ precisely as Judge. But who serve as the human 
ministers of these fearsome exorcisms? 

According to Francis MacNutt, Tertullian “asserted that if a 
man is possessed by an evil spirit, this demon ‘can be commanded 
by any Christian at all,’ and ‘they are forced to leave the bodies they 
have invaded.” The final part of MacNutt’s citation comes from the 
passage presented above.!? Since MacNutt wields much influence in 
healing and deliverance ministry circles, his citation merits careful 
consideration. A closer analysis reveals that MacNutt’s manner of 
presentation distorts Tertullian’s text. First, the two clauses MacNutt 
cites (“can be commanded...” and “they are forced to leave...”) are 
separated by more than fifteen sentences in Tertullian’s Apology. Sec- 
ond, the phrase MacNutt renders “by any Christian at all” is in Latin, 
a quolibet Christiano, which could be an indefinite “any Christian” or 
simply “a Christian.”’° In context, what can be done by quolibet Chris- 


18 Tertullian, Apologeticum XXIU.15-16 (CCSL 1:132-33): “haec nos- 
tra in illos dominatio et potestas de nominatione Christi ualet et de com- 
memoratione eorum, quae sibi a Deo per arbitrum Christum imminentia 
exspectant: Christum timentes in Deo et Deum in Christo, subiciuntur 
seruis Dei et Christi. Ita de contactu deque afflatu nostro, contemplatione 
et repraesentatione ignis illius correpti etiam de corporibus nostro imperio 
excedunt inuiti et dolentes et uobis praesentibus erubescentes.” 

19 Francis MacNutt, The Practice of Healing Prayer: A How-To Guide for 
Catholics (Frederick MD: The Word Among Us Press, 2010) 23. 

20 Tertullian, Apologeticum XXI.4 (CCSL 1:131): “Edatur hic aliqui 
ibidem sub tribunali uestro, quem daemone agi constet: iussus a quolibet 
Christiano loqui spiritus ille tam se daemonem confitebitur, <quod> in 
uero est, quam alibi deum, quod in falso est.” 
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tiano is not the casting out of a demon, but the command that the 
demon reveal his name. Misled by his secondary sources,*' MacNutt 
uses Tertullian to make a claim that Tertullian’s text cannot support: 
“For the first 350 years, the leaders of the early Church taught that 
every Christian could heal the sick and even cast out evil spirits.””? 
Although Tertullian, like Justin Martyr, uses the first person 
plural when speaking of exorcisms of the possessed, he observes that 
demons are subject to “servants of God and of Christ” (servis Dei et 
Christi), but not to “all” servants of God and Christ. It is little wonder 
that Tertullian, along with the other apologists, does not distinguish 
between clergy, ascetics, and laity in an Apology addressed to pagans, 
or that he should use the first person plural to emphasize the power 
of Christians over demons even if he personally has not cast demons 
out of anyone. One might understand the designation “servants of 
God” in terms of ascetics—a meaning it frequently carries in later 
Latin literature.” Yet Tertullian is intentionally ambiguous about the 
human agents of Christian exorcism. His main purpose in the passage 
under consideration is to convince a pagan audience of the powerless- 


21 As the source of his quotation from Tertullian, MacNutt in Prac- 
tice of Healing Prayer, 23, cites Ramsay MacMullen, Christianizing the Roman 
Empire, A.D. 100-400 (New Haven CT: Yale University Press, 1984) 27, 
which reads: “Tertullian issuing the challenge, ‘let a man be produced right 
here before your court who, it is clear, is possessed by a demon, and that spirit, 
commanded by any Christian at all, will as much confess himself a demon 
in truth as, by lying, he will elsewhere profess himself a ‘god.’” MacMullen’s 
citation, however, does not include the clause “they are forced to leave the 
bodies they have invaded.” In fact, MacNutt appears draw this citation of 
Tertullian from Michael Green, Evangelism in the Early Church (Grand Rapids 
MI: Eerdmans, 2004; first edition 1970) 232: “Tertullian issues a challenge: 
‘Let a man be produced right here before your court who, it is clear, is pos- 
sessed by a demon, and that spirit, commanded by any Christian at all, will 
as much confess himself a demon in truth as, by lying, he will elsewhere 
profess himself a “god” ... At our command they leave, distressed and un- 
willingly, the bodies they have entered. Before your very eyes they are put 
to open shame.” The ellipses are Green’s, and his translation is misleading 
on the point under discussion. 

22 MacNutt, Practice of Healing Prayer, 23. One could also question the 
designation of Tertullian as a leader of the early Church. 

23 See Westley Follet, Céli Dé in Ireland: Monastic Writing and 
Identity in the Early Middle Ages (Woodbridge: Boydell, 2006) 2, n. 2: “As 
early as the fourth century, servus Dei became a technical term in the Latin 
West for anyone pursuing a religious vocation; servire Deo was thus ‘to lead 
a monastic life.”” On the development of this term’s meaning, see L.J. Van 
der Lof, “The Threefold Meaning of Servi Dei in the Writings of Saint Au- 
gustine,” Augustinian Studies 12 (1981) 43-59. 
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ness of pagan deities and their identity as wicked demons on the one 
hand, and the supreme power of Christ on the other. 


Irenaeus 


Reading Tertullian in light of his older contemporary Irenaeus of Lyons 
further confirms that not all second-century Christians could or did 
cast out demons. Irenaeus wrote shortly before Tertullian’s conver- 
sion to Christianity. In his treatise Against Heresies, Irenaeus refutes 
Gnostics who deny the reality of the flesh of the Lord: 


If they will say that even the Lord did these things in mere 
appearance, we will refer them to the prophetic writings, and show 
from them that all things were beforehand spoken of him in this 
manner, and were strictly fulfilled; and that he alone is the Son of 
God. Wherefore his true disciples, receiving grace from him, perform 
such works in his Name for the benefit of other men, as each has 
received the gift from him. For some of them drive out demons 
effectually and truly, so that those who have been cleansed from 
evil spirits frequently believe and unite with the Church. Others 
have a foreknowledge of future events, and visions, and prophetic 
revelations. Still others heal the sick by the laying on of hands, and 
restore them to health. And, as we have said, even dead persons have 
been raised, and remained with us many years.** 


Addressing Gnostic errors, Irenaeus follows the apologists by citing 
Christian exorcisms as one proof among many of the truth of the 
Gospel. The docetic Gnostics whom Irenaeus refutes hold that Jesus 
only appeared to do the marvels that are reported of him. As proof that 
Jesus’ healings and exorcisms were indeed real and not mere appear- 
ances or illusions, Irenaeus points to the real healings and exorcisms 
that contemporary Christians perform in his name. In fact, Irenaeus 
notes, many of those “cleansed from evil spirits” subsequently become 
Christian believers. 

More to the present point, Irenaeus indicates in this passage that 
the power of driving out demons is not exercised by or given to all 


24  Irenaus of Lyon, Adversus haereses 1.32.4, ed. and trans. Adelin 
Rousseau and Louis Doutreleau, Sources Chrétiennes 294 (Paris: Cerf, 
1982) 340: “Alii enim daemonas excludunt firmissime et uere, ut etiam sae- 
pissime credant ipsi qui emundati sunt a nequissimis spiritibus et sint in 
Ecclesia; alii autem....” Eusebius provides a Greek version of this passage 
in Ecclesiastical History V.7.4, which Rousseau and Doutreleau cite on pp. 
340-341. The Greek version also mentions casting out demons in terms of 
a charism or gift (yaploudtwv or dwpecv): “Ot Lev yao Saiwovas éAavvOVOLY 
BeBatws Kal GAnBdc....” 
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Christians. Some Christians do drive out demons, while others foresee 
future events, and still others heal the sick. For Irenaeus, the power to 
cast out demons is “a charismatic gift like prophecy and healing using 
the laying on of hands.”* Such charisms are given to and practiced 
by only “some” (alii) Christians, not all of them. 


Origen 
In the 240s, Origen wrote an apology in the literary form of a point- 
by-point refutation of an influential written attack on Christianity 
by the pagan Celsus.”° In Contra Celsum, Origen appeals to Christian 
exorcisms as a proof of the power of Christ and the truth of Christi- 
anity in a manner similar to that of Justin Martyr, Theophilus, and 
Tertullian. Yet he also adds two new and peculiar indications regarding 
the sort of Christians who cure people of demons possession: some 
are wicked, and many are unlettered. 

Like Justin Martyr, Origen uses the first person plural to vaguely 
indicate that ‘we Christians’ cast out demons: 


So far, indeed, are we from serving daemons that by prayers and 
formulas from the holy scriptures we even drive them out of human 
souls and from places where they have established themselves, and 
sometimes even from animals. For frequently the daemons effect 
some device for the injury of these as well.?” 


One primary means that Christians employ is invocation of the name 
of Jesus, which in itself has sufficient power to cast out demons: 
“The name of our Jesus ... it has already been clearly seen to have 
expelled countless daemons from souls and bodies, and to have had 
great effect on those people from whom they were expelled.”** Thus 
Origen reflects the apologists’ constant emphasis on the power of the 
name of Christ over demons in passages that reveal nothing about 
the identity and characteristics of those human beings who invoke 
Christ’s name for this purpose. Origen, however, gives this emphasis 
a new twist in the following passage: 


... impelled by some unknown power, Celsus says: Christians get the 
power which they seem to possess by pronouncing the names of certain daemons 


25 Daunton-Fear, Healing in the Early Church, 59-60. 

26 For a lengthy analysis of what can be known regarding Celsus’ 
work, see Marcel Borret, Origéne: Contre Celse, vol. 5, Introduction générale, 
tables et index, Sources Chrétiennes 227 (Paris: Cerf, 1976) 9-198. 

27 Origen, Contra Celsum VI.67 (SC 150:170); trans. Henry Chad- 
wick, Origen: Contra Celsum (Cambridge: University Press, 1965) 450. 

28 Origen, Contra Celsum 1.25 (SC 132:142); trans. Chadwick, 25. 
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and incantations, hinting I suppose at those who subdue daemons 
by enchantments and drive them out. But he seems blatantly to 
misrepresent the gospel. For they do not get the power which they seem 
to possess by any incantations but by the name of Jesus with the recital 
of the histories about him. For when these are pronounced they have 
often made daemons to be driven out of men, and especially when 
those who utter them speak with real sincerity and genuine belief. 
In fact the name of Jesus is so powerful against the daemons that 
sometimes it is effective even when pronounced by bad men.... it 
is clear that Christians make no use of spells, but only of the name 
of Jesus with other words which are believed to be effective taken 
from the divine scripture.” 


In this remarkable passage, Origen so emphasizes the power of 
the name of Jesus over evil spirits as to indicate that even wicked men 
have cast out demons in that name. Origen does not specify whether 
these bad men are Christians, Jews, or pagans; nor does he discuss 
how or why they are bad. Yet Origen does hint that genuine believ- 
ers who use the name of Jesus with devotion have greater success in 
casting out demons. 

Origen appears to reveal more about the character of early Chris- 
tian exorcists in a later passage from Contra Celsum. After mentioning 
“the race of daemons which many Christians drive out of people who 
suffer from them,” Origen explains that these cures are brought about 


without any curious magical art or sorcerer’s device, but with prayer 
alone and very simple adjurations and formulas such as the simplest 
person could use. For generally speaking it is uneducated people who 
do this kind of work. The power in the word of Christ shows the 
worthlessness and weakness of the daemons; for it is not necessary 
to have a wise man who is competent in the rational proofs of the 
faith in order that they should be defeated and yield to expulsion 
from the soul and body of a man.*° 


Origen does not claim that “all” Christians drive demons out of the 
possessed, but only “many” Christians. Origen contrasts the limited 
success of learned pagan exorcists, who use numerous lengthy incan- 
tations, with the authority of Christ’s name, which casts out demons 
even when uttered by Christians without power and learning. In other 
words, Origen’s purpose—like all other apologists who discuss Chris- 
tian exorcisms—is to highlight the power and authority of Christ and 
the truth of the Christian faith. To achieve this purpose, he points out 
that Christians need not be learned and wise in order to exercise the 


29 Origen, Contra Celsum 1.6 (SC 132:90-92); trans. Chadwick, 9-10. 
30 Origen, Contra Celsum VII.4 (SC 150:22); trans. Chadwick, 397-398. 
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power of Christ over demons, although he does not in any way deny 
that some successful Christian exorcists are indeed learned and wise. 
Aside from excluding many (not all) early third century Christian 
bishops, however, the mere fact that one is unlearned reveals relatively 
little about one’s status in the Church. For example, Origen does not 
indicate that unlearned married men or women serve as successful 
agents of Christian exorcism. He may in fact have ascetics or hermits 
in mind—many of whom were unlettered. 

In the final analysis, Origen’s Contra Celsum reveals little more 
about the human agents of successful exorcisms of energumens than 
other early Christian sources. He adds only that some bad men 
successfully cast out demons in the name of Jesus, and that many 
Christians who effect demonic deliverance are uneducated. Origen 
in no way claims that all Christians possess and exercise the power 
to cast out demons, but rather suggests that such power is displayed 
by Christians of exemplary sincerity and devotion. In their mouths, 
the name of Jesus, recitation of stories from Sacred Scripture, and 
simple adjurations are particularly effective. Note, moreover, that 
Origen stresses the power of prayer over demons. This emphasis 
on the importance of prayer in casting demons out of energumens, 
already present in the Gospels, will become especially prominent in 
subsequent authors such as Sulpicius Severus and Gregory the Great. 


Cyprian of Carthage 


In Carthage during the mid-third century, Origen’s contemporary 
Cyprian provides one of the first occasions on which exorcists are 
mentioned as a specific category or order of the faithful:?! 


Through the exorcists (evorcistas), by the human voice and divine 
power the devil is scourged, scorched, and tormented, and although he 
may often say that he is departing and leaving the men of God, he lies 
in what he says, and that which he effected long ago through Pharaoh 
he perpetrates with the same stubborn and fraudulent guile. But when 
one comes to the saving water and the sanctification of baptism, we 
ought to know and believe that the devil is there overpowered and 
that the man dedicated to God is freed by divine mercy. 


31 On the origins of the order of exorcist in the mid-second century and 
on the development of its roles, see Daniel G. Van Slyke, “The Order of Exor- 
cist among the Latin Fathers: Reconsidered in the Light of Martin of Tours,” 
Ephemerides Liturgicae 123 (2009) 357-379; and Daniel G. Van Slyke, “Mar- 
cellinus the Priest and Peter the Exorcist? The Ecclesiastical Orders of Two 
Martyrs in the Roman Canon,” Ephemerides Liturgicae 124 (2010) 449-462. 

32 Cyprian, Epistula 69 15.2 (CSEL 3.2:764), my translation. “quod 
hodie etiam geritur, ut per exorcistas uoce humana et postestate diuina 
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Cyprian, like Tertullian, stresses the torment that the exorcists’ 
words inflict upon the devil. Coupled with the fact that the devil 
is speaking—in this case, professing his departure—through these 
“men of God” (homines Dei), the devil’s torment suggests that the 
catechumens to whom the exorcists are ministering are considered to 
be energumens experiencing diabolical possession. This passage, then, 
demonstrates that exorcists played a role in preparing energumens, 
but not necessarily all catechumens, for baptism in mid-third-century 
Carthage.*? Cyprian most certainly is not teaching that “power to cast 
out demons was given to all Christians... at the moment of baptism,” 
as Neal Lozano fancifully claims.** 

Moreover, Cyprian reveals relatively little about these human 
ministers of exorcisms. Who are these “exorcists” who exercised their 
ministry on behalf of possessed catechumens? Although Cyprian is 
ambiguous with regard to the status of the exorcists he mentions, 
several letters in Cyprian’s collection witness that they are members 
of the clergy who have been specifically appointed to minister to en- 
ergumens.* That exorcists were numbered among the clergy is first 
apparent in a brief letter to Cyprian from the confessors on behalf 
of the lapsi. The author, Lucianus, signs the letter “in the presence 
of an exorcist and a lector from the clergy.”*° Witnessing and bearing 
letters became a secondary function of exorcists that demonstrated 
their status as ecclesiastical officials. Eusebius of Vercelli (d. c. 370), 
for example, exchanges letters and good wishes with the presbyters 
and people of Italy via the exorcist Victorinus and the deacon Syrus.*’ 


flagelletur et uratur et torqueatur diabolus, et cum exire se et homines Dei 
dimittere saepe dicat, in eo tamen quod dixerit fallat et id quod per Phara- 
onem prius gestum est eodem mendacio obstinationis et fraudis exerceat. 
cum tamen ad aquam salutarem atque ad baptismi sanctificationem uenitur, 
scire debemus et fidere quia illic diabolus opprimitur et homo dicatus Deo 
diuina indulgentia liberator.” 

33 For further consideration of this passage, see Van Slyke, “Order of 
Exorcist among Latin Fathers,” p. 359. 

34 Neal Lozano, Resisting the Devil: A Catholic Perspective on Deliver- 
ance (Huntington IN: Our Sunday Visitor, 2009) 151. The same passage 
of Cyprian translated just above is given by Lozano as the citation for this 
assertion. 

35 For further discussion on the status of exorcist as an order of the 
clergy, see Van Slyke, “Order of Exorcist among Latin Fathers,” 367-375. 

36 Cyprian, Epistula 23 (CSEL 3.2:563): “praesente de clero et ex- 
orcista et lectore”; see the commentary in G. W. Clarke, The Letters of St. 
Cyprian of Carthage, vol. 1, Letters 1-27, Ancient Christian Writers 43 (New 
York: Newman, 1984) 340-344. 

37 See Eusebius of Vercelli, Epistula Il, Ad presbyteros et plebem Italiae 
1 (PL 12:948): “hoc praestare dignatus est Dominus, ut id de quo eram 
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Confirming their official status as representatives of the churches in 
ancient Gaul is the fact that exorcists appeared as signatories along- 
side bishops, deacons, presbyters, and, less frequently, lectors, at the 
Synod of Arles in 314.°8 

In a letter explaining the Novatian schism to Bishop Fabian of 
Antioch, Cyprian’s contemporary Cornelius of Rome (251-253) 
places exorcists in their proper rank among the clergy. As quoted by 
Eusebius, Cornelius mentions in passing that Rome has one bishop, 
forty-six presbyters, seven deacons, seven subdeacons, forty-two aco- 
lytes, and fifty-two exorcists, readers, and door-keepers.* Later in the 
letter, Cornelius claims that Novatian was succored by exorcisms or 
exorcists until he fell ill and was baptized. Here again, the evidence 
associates the exorcists’ ministry with diabolical possession, since 
Cornelius portrays Novatian as a catechumen particularly vexed by 


sollicitus, non solum litteris sinceritatis vestrae, sed et praesentia charorum 
nostrorum Syri diaconi et Victorini exorcistae cognoscere potuerim.” 

38 See Concilium Arelatense, Subscriptiones, in C. Munier (ed.), Concilia 
Galliae A. 314-A. 506 (CCSL148:14-22, here p. 14): “Verus episcopus, Bef- 
las exurcista de ciuitate V(ienn)ensi prouincia suprascripta. Dafenus episco- 
pus, Victor exurcista de ciuitate Vasensi prouincia Vienninsi.... Innocentius 
diaconus, Agapitus exorcista Portu Incheinsis. Romanus presbyter, Victor 
exorcista de ciuitate Aptensium”; cf. the pertinent passages in Canon vel 
Constitutio Silvestri episcopi urbis Romae (PL 8:833-838). See Mario Righetti, 
Manuale di storia liturgica, vol. IV, I sacramenti—i sacramentali (Milan: Ancora, 
1953) 275. 

39 The letter is quoted in Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica VI, 43, 11 
(SC 41:156), using the Greek é&opKtotas. See also the Latin version pro- 
duced by Rufinus: Eusebius Caesariensis, Historia ecclesiastica V1, 43, 11-12, 
in Eusebius Werke, ed. Eduard Schwartz & Theodor Mommsen, vol. 2.2, Die 
Kirchengeschichte, 2" ed. (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1999) 619: “is ergo, qui 
euangelium vindicabat, nesciebat in ecclesia catholica unum episcopum esse 
debere, ubi videbat esse presbyteros quadraginta et sex, diaconos septem, 
subdiaconos septem, acoluthos quadraginta et duos, exorcistas et lectores 
cum ostiariis quinquaginta et duos, viduas cum indigentibus mille quin- 
gentas, quos omnes deus alit in ecclesia sua.” The number fifty-two could 
include exorcists, readers, and door-keepers, or could specify only the num- 
ber of door-keepers, as pointed out by Adolf Harnack, Sources of the Apostolic 
Canons, with a Treatise on the Origin of the Readership and other Lower Orders 
(London: Norgate, 1895) p. 57, n. 1. Harnack comments on the reasons 
why these three lower orders are listed together on pp. 57-58: “the first (the 
exorcists) have to speak a sacred formula (the formula of devil-exorcising); 
the second (the readers) read the holy scripture; and the third have to watch 
the holy building; that is, the holy assembly. It is thus a service in holy things 
which combines the clergy in this group, but a mechanical service; just on 
that account they have the lowest rank.” 
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an evil spirit.*° The Liber pontificalis reports that the Pope Gaius (282- 
295) “established that all the orders (ordines) in the church would be 
ascended thus: anyone who might be entitled to be a bishop must be 
porter, lector, exorcist, then, subdeacon, deacon, presbyter, and, after 
that, be ordained bishop.”*! If the Liber pontificalis is accurate on this 
point, then Gaius is the earliest witness explicitly to include exorcist 
under the category of orders (ordines). 

In conclusion, by the mid-third century, at least in Carthage and 
Rome, a distinct order of exorcists had arisen among the ranks of the 
clergy. These men were specifically appointed for the task of minister- 
ing to energumens, although they also performed other tasks, such 
as the conveying of letters. Although this period sees the ministry 
of casting demons out of the possessed restricted to a specific grade 
of the clergy in some areas, evidence soon to be considered from the 
fourth and fifth centuries indicates that higher clergy also occasion- 
ally cast demons out of energumens, and so retained this prerogative 
of the lower order of exorcist. Although available evidence does not 
allow one to conclude that the Christians who cast demons out of 
energumens mentioned by Origen, Lactantius, and earlier apologists 
were necessarily members of the clergy, there is a strong possibility 
that at least some of them were. 


40 = Historia Ecclesiastica VI, 43, 14 (SC 41:157): “spiritu inmundo 
vexatus sit.” The text does not contain the Greek word for “exorcist,” al- 
though its Latin equivalent appears in Rufinus’ translation, at VI, 13-15, 
in Schwartz & Mommsen (eds), pp. 619-621: “Addidit autem etiam hoc, 
quod idem ipse Novatus in iuventute spiritu inmundo vexatus sit et cum 
tempus aliquantum consumpsisset apud. exorcistas, aegritudinem incurrerit 
gravem, ita ut desperaretur, et quod iacens in lecto pro necessitate perfusus 
sit nec reliqua in eo, quae baptismum subsequi solent, sollemniter adimpleta 
sint nec signaculo chrismatis consummatus sit, unde nec spiritum sanctum 
umquam potuerit promereri.” 

41 Libri pontificalis 29, in Gestorum pontificum Romanorum, ed. Theodor 
Mommsen, vol. 1.1, (Berlin: Weidmann, 1898; reprint Miinchen: Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica, 1982) 1-226, here 39: “constituit, ut ordines 
omnes in ecclesia sic ascenderetur: si quis episcopus mereretur, ut esset os- 
tiarius, lector, exorcista, sequens, subdiaconus, diaconus, presbiter et exinde 
episcopos ordinaretur”; my translation. The text in its surviving form likely 
was compiled in the sixth century; on dating, see Raymond Davis, The Book 
of Pontiffs (Liber pontificalis): The Ancient Biographies of the First Ninety Roman 
Bishops to AD 715, 2nd ed. (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2000) 
xlvi-xlviii. See also Epistola Caii papae ad Felicem episcopum (PL 5:183-190, 
here 190): “qui ordinari merentur, id est, si quis episcopus esse meretur, 
sit primo ostiarus, deinde lector, postea exorcista, inde sacretur acolythus, 
demum vero subdiaconus, deinde diaconus, et postea presbyter, et exinde, si 
meretur, episcopus ordinetur.” 
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EXORCISTS IN THE FOURTH AND FIFTH CENTURIES 


Lactantius 


Writing early in the fourth century, Lactantius draws from his 
predecessors of the previous centuries, particularly Tertullian and 
Cyprian, when discussing exorcisms.** Emphasizing the powerlessness 
of demons before the worshippers of God, Lactantius writes, 


They fear the just, that is, those who worship God; and adjured by 
His name, they depart from their bodies. And at their words, as if 
beaten by rods, they not only confess that they are demons, but they 
also give out their names, those which are adored in the temples. 
Generally, they do this in the presence of their worshipers, not, to 
be sure, for the opprobrium of religion, but for their honor, because 
neither to God by whom they are adjured, nor to the just by whose 
voice they are tortured are they able to lie. So often with mighty 
wailings do they proclaim that they are beaten and that they burn 
and that they are already going out: the knowledge of God and the 
justice of His power has so much hold over them. Whom, then, can 
they harm if not those whom they have in their power?” 


This passage does not reveal anything about the human agents of 
the exorcisms, aside from the fact that they are “the just” (iustos) or 
“worshippers of God” (cultores Dei). Their main weapons against the 
demons consist of words, and particularly the name of God. Lactantius 
does not mention here that these exorcisms are successful; he ends the 
discussion with the demons protesting that they are about to depart, 
rather than with their actual departure. 

In a later passage, Lactantius does indicate that successful Chris- 
tian exorcisms occur, and that some members of his reading public 


42 This is pointed out by Daunton-Fear, Healing in the Early Church, 116. 

43 Lactantius, Divinarum institutionum 11.16 (PL 6:334-335; also in SC 
337:192, although the volume I consulted was missing this page): “Justos 
autem, id est cultores Dei, metuunt, cujus nomine adjurati de corporibus 
excedunt: quorum verbis, tanquam flagris verberati, non modo daemonas 
se esse confitentur, sed etiam nomina sua edunt, illa, quae in templis ado- 
rantur, et quod plerumque coram cultoribus suis faciunt ; non utique in 
opprobrium religionis et honoris sui, quia nec Deo per quem adjurantur, nec 
justis, quorum voce torquentur, mentiri possunt. Itaque maximis, saepe ulu- 
latibus editis, verberari se et ardere, et jam jamque exire proclamant: tantum 
habet Dei cognitio ac justitia potestatis | Cui ergo nocere possunt, nisi iis, 
quos habent in sua potestate?”; trans. Mary Francis McDonald, The Divine 
Institutes, Books I-VI, Fathers of the Church 49 (Washington DC: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1964) 154-155. 
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may have witnessed them. This passage falls within a discussion of 
the power of the cross: 


How much terror this sign causes demons he will know who has 
seen how far they flee from the bodies they have obsessed when 
commanded in the name of Christ. For just as He Himself put all 
demons to flight by a word when He was living among men, and as 
He put back into their former sensibilities the disturbed minds of 
men and those raging from the evil incursions, so now His followers 
by the name of their Master and by the sign of His Passion exclude 
those same defiled spirits from men.** 


Thus Lactantius identifies the Christians who cast demons out of 
energumens as Christ’s “followers” or “adherents” (sectatores), who 
prevail by the sign of the cross and the name of Christ. There are no 
grounds for assuming that Lactantius intends by Christ’s “followers” 
to indicate “all” of his followers; his allowance that only some of his 
audience will have witnessed exorcisms argues against such an as- 
sumption. Like his predecessors, then, Lactantius does not indicate 
that all Christians can or should cast demons out of energumens. 
Lactantius’ manner of writing reveals a point that should be high- 
lighted, insofar as it underlies all discussions of successful exorcisms 
of the possessed from the first Christian centuries: the human agent 
bears no personal significance. The power by which demons are cast 
out is always the divine power of Christ. In other words, the success 
of Christian exorcisms is a testimony to the truth of the Christian 
religion and to the power of Christ over the gods of the nations— 
whom Christians, in keeping with Sacred Scripture (Dt 32:17; 1 Cor 
10:20; the Septuagint and Vulgate versions of Ps 96[95]:5), know to 
be wicked demons. God allows diabolical possession among pagans in 
part so that the power of Christ may be manifest through their deliv- 
erance. This is the very reason why exorcisms appear in the writings 
of second- and third-century apologists, whose tradition Lactantius 
continues into the early fourth century.* Indeed, Lactantius under- 


44 —_ Lactantius, Divinarum institutionum JV.27 (SC 377:222-224): 
“Quanto terrori sit daemonibus hoc signum, sciet qui uiderit quatenus adiu- 
rati per Christum de corporibus quae obsederint fugiunt. Nam sicut ipse 
cum inter homines ageret uniuersos daemonas uerbo fugabat hominumque 
mentes emotas et malis incursibus furiatas in sensus pristinos reponebat, ita 
nunc sectatores eius eosdem spiritus inquinatos de hominibus et nomine 
magistri sui et signo passionis excludunt”; trans. McDonald, 314-315. 

45 For a demonstration of Lactantius’ contact with the writings of apol- 
ogists who preceded him, see Pierre Monat, Introduction, in Lactance, Institu- 
tions divines, livre V, vol. I, Sources Chrétiennes 204 (Paris: Cerf, 1973) 45-50. 
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lines the missionary power of Christian exorcisms: “unclean spirits of 
demons inhabit the bodies of many people, permission having been 
granted. When these have been ejected afterwards, all who have been 
cleansed adhere to the religion whose power they have felt.”*° 

The missionary and apologetic purpose behind early literary 
evidence of Christian exorcisms explains why Christian post-biblical 
writings up to the early fourth century do not name or describe in 
any detail the human agents of deliverance. The human agents are 
linguistically obscured or vaguely designated as anonymous followers 
or worshippers of Christ specifically because the apologists are inter- 
ested in proving the power of Christ and the truth of the Christian 
religion before a non-Christian and at times hostile audience.*’ If 
each and every Christian exercised the prerogative and power to drive 
demons from energumens, then the early apologists surely would have 
trumpeted such a common or widespread display of Christ’s power. 
The fact that they do not argues that they never intend to suggest 
that each and every Christian has the power and the prerogative to 
cast demons out of energumens. 


The Bishop as Exorcist in the Fourth Century 


As the fourth century progresses, exorcisms of the possessed 
increasingly appear in Christian literature that is not apologetic in 
nature. Written to inspire Christian audiences with the lives of the 
saints and to promote the cult of the saints, such literature does not 
hesitate to name and describe the human agents of exorcisms. The 
authors of early hagiographical accounts relate exorcisms performed. 
by their saintly subjects amid other evidence of the saints’ miracles, 
piety, devotion, and wisdom. 

As a first example, Paulinus provides eyewitness testimony that 
his hero, Ambrose of Milan, was a successful agent of demonic deliver- 
ance: “We saw many cleansed of unclean spirits in those days by the 
imposition of his hands and by his command.”* Describing a specific 
instance, Paulinus relates that Ambrose, while staying in Florence, 


46 Lactantius, Divinarum institutionum V.22 (SC 204:256): “Ne haec 
quidem leuis causa est quod immundi daemonum spiritus accepta licentia 
multorum se corporibus immergunt, quibus postea eiectis omnes qui re- 
sanati fuerint adhaereant religioni cujus potentiam senserunt”; trans. Mc- 
Donald, 389. 

47 See Ronny E. Jenkins, “History, Discipline and Ritual with Regard 
to Major Exorcisms in the Western Church,” The Jurist 61 (2001) 97. 

48 Paulinus, Vita Ambrosii 43, in Vita di sant’Ambrogio: La prima biogra- 
fia del patrono di Milano, ed. Marco Navoni (Turin: San Paolo, 1996) 126: 
“Multos etiam diebus illis, inponente illo manus et imperante, a spiritibus 
inmundis vidimus esse purgatos”; my translation. 
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healed a lad named Pansopius from an unclean spirit’s vexation by 
frequent prayer and the imposition of hands.” 

In his Life of St Martin, Sulpicius Severus relates two successful 
exorcisms of energumens: the proconsul Taetradius’ slave*’ and an 
unspecified household cook.*! In the case of Taetradius’ slave, Martin, 
having laid his hand on the boy, cast out the unclean spirit? The 
case of the cook is more dramatic. Martin first ordered the demon to 
stop. As the possessed cook continued to rave and threatened to bite, 
Martin placed his fingers in the energumen’s mouth and challenged 
the demon to bite them. The demon drew away and, unable to handle 
his punishments and tortures, could only depart in an unsavory man- 
ner through the bowels. 

In his Gallus or Dialogue on the Virtues of St Martin, written around 
404 as a supplement to the Life of St Martin, * Severus describes several 


49 See Paulinus, Vita Ambrosii 28, 1-3, ed. Navoni, 100: “Pansophius 
nomine, admodum parvulus, cum spiritu inmundo laboraret, frequenti ora- 
tione et inpositione manus sacerdotis ipsius est sanatus.” 

50 See Fabio Ruggiero, Sulpicio Severo, Vita di Martino: introduzione, te- 
sto, traduzione e commento (Bologna: Dehoniane, 2003) 227: “In tutta l’opera 
di Sulpicio, questo é l’'unico episodio in cui si fa menzione del personaggio, 
altrimenti sconosciuto. Se in passato vi é stato chi ha messo in discussione la 
sua storicita, oggigiorno nessuno pitt avanza dubbi a tale riguardo.” 

51 Both of these episodes appear in a cycle of stories surrounding Mar- 
tin’s visit to the court of Maximinus in Tours. Sulpicius may have based his 
stories on eyewitness accounts from the clerics who accompanied Martin on 
this trip: see Jacques Fontaine, Sulpice Sévére, Vie de saint Martin, vol. 2, Com- 
mentaire (jusqu’a Vita 19), Sources Chrétiennes 134 (Paris: Cerf, 1968) 832. 

52 See Sulpicius Severus, Vita sancti Martini 17, 1-4 (SC 133: 288- 
290): “Eodem tempore, Taetradii cuiusdam proconsularis uiri seruus, dae- 
monio correptus, dolendo exitu cruciabatur. Rogatus ergo Martinus ut ei 
manum inponeret.... Ita Martinus, inposita manu puero, inmundum ab eo 
spiritum eiecit.” Sulpicius provides further insight into the phrase from this 
passage, daemonio correptus, in Gallus I, 20, 8 (SC 510:184): “... correptus a 
daemone est retentus in vinculis.” 

53 See Sulpicius Severus, Vita sancti Martini 17, 6-7 (SC 133: 290): 
“Martinus se furenti obiecit, ac primum stare ei imperat. Sed cum dentibus 
fremeret hiantique ore morsum minaretur, digitos ei Martinus in os intulit: 
si habes, inquit, aliquid potestatis, hos deuora. Tum uero, ac si candens fer- 
rum faucibus accepisset, longe reductis dentibus digitos beati uiri uitabat 
attingere; et cum fugere de obsesso corpore poenis et cruciatibus cogeretur, 
nec tamen exire ei per os liceret, foeda relinquens uestigia fluxu uentris eges- 
tus est.” 

54 On the date and occasion of the work, see Jacques Fontaine, “Intro- 
duction,” in Sulpice Sévére, Gallus, Dialogues sur les vertus de saint Martin, 
Sources Chrétiennes 510 (Paris: Cerf, 2006) 17-22. 
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encounters between his hero and demons. Yet Severus never relates 
any successful curing of an energumen by Martin’s direct administra- 
tion in this later work.*° Worthy of careful attention, nonetheless, 
is the scene Severus presents of Martin meeting energumens at the 
church of his monastic retreat—an encounter that apparently took 
place on a somewhat regular basis. 


The monastery of the saintly man was separated from the city by two 
miles: but as often as he had set a foot outside the threshold of his 
cell to go to the church, you would see energumens roaring through 
the whole church, and the troops of the condemned trembling as if 
their judge were coming. Thus the bewailing of the demons would 
reveal the approach of the bishop to the clerics, who did not know 
he was on his way. I saw one man caught up in the air at Martin’s 
approach, suspended on high with his hands outstretched, so that 
he was quite unable to touch the floor with his feet. But if Martin 
ever assumed the work of exorcizing demons, he touched no one 
with his hands, and reproached no one with speech, as often a 
confusion of words is set in motion by the clerics; rather, when the 
energumens had been brought near, he ordered the rest to withdraw, 
and after barring the doors, he prayed in the midst of the church, 
wrapped in sackcloth, bestrewn with ashes, prostrate on the ground. 
Then indeed you would have perceived the wretches distressed with 


55 In this, Severus follows the tradition of stories from the ascetical 
circles of the deserts of Egypt, beginning with Athanasius’ influential Life 
of Antony: see, e.g., Olivier Munnich, “Les démons d’Antoine dans la Vie 
d’Antoine,” in Saint Antoine entre mythe et légende, ed. Philippe Walter (Greno- 
ble: ELLUG, 1996) 95-110. 

56 Demons drive Brictio to repeatedly insult Martin, who quietly 
bears it, in Sulpicius Severus, Gallus UI, 15, 1-7 (SC 510: 348-354). In Gal- 
lus III, 8, 1-3 (SC 510:316-318), Martin drives away via exsufflation alone 
a demon who was influencing the will of Avitianus, inciting him to acts 
of tyrannical cruelty. Severus does not suggest that Avitianus was actually 
possessed, and the case appears to be one of obsession. In Gallus I, 14, 1 
(SC 510: 344), an energumen is cured at the threshold of a monastery, but 
Martin’s presence at the curing is not mentioned. In a fourth instance, straw 
from a bed on which Martin slept cures a demoniac in his absence: Gallus 
Il, 8, 7-9 (SC 510: 256). Finally, Martin exorcized a dangerous cow with the 
words, “Discede ... funeste, de pecude, et innoxium animal agitare desiste,” 
in Gallus II, 9, 1-4 (SC 510: 258). Hilarion also exorcizes animals according 
to Jerome, Vita Hilarionis 14, in Jéréme, Trois vies de moines (Paul, Malchus, 
Hilarion), ed. Edgardo M. Morales, Sources Chrétiennes 503 (Paris: Cerf, 
2006) 212-299, here 252-254. Although Severus does not shy from describ- 
ing Martin’s confrontations with demons in these passages, none of them 
depict the saint directly liberating, through words or actions, a possessed 
human being. 
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differing results: some were hanging upside down, as if from a cloud, 
yet without clothing falling over their face lest an uncovered part of 
their bodies should give rise to shame; meanwhile, in another part 
[of the church], you would have seen them vexed and confessing 
their crime without interrogation. Likewise, without being asked, 
they confessed their names: this one declaring himself Jove, that one 
Mercury. Moreover, you would have perceived all the ministers of 
the devil tortured together with their leader so that now in Martin 
one might acknowledge the fulfillment of the scripture: “the saints 
will judge angels.”°” 


It seems that Severus describes a common scene, at least with regard 
to the behavior of the energumens and their exorcists. Continuity 
with established practices or conventions is evident: for example, 
like Tertullian, Cyprian, and Lactantius, Severus relates that the 
exorcist’s service torments the devil. Moreover, even an historian 
who is skeptical regarding the phenomenon of diabolical possession 
can recognize some realism in this scene on psychological grounds.** 


57 Sulpicius Severus, Gallus II, 6, 2-5, here 3 (SC 510:310-312): 
“Monasterium beati uiri duobus a ciuitate erat milibus disparatum: sed si 
quotiens uenturus ad ecclesiam pedem extra cellulae suae limen extulerat, 
uideres per totam ecclesiam energumenos rugientes, et quasi adueniente 
iudice agmina damnanda trepidare, ut aduentum episcopi clericis, qui uen- 
turum esse nescirent, daemoniorum gemitus indicaret. Vidi quendam ad- 
propiante Martino in aera raptum, manibus extensis in sublime suspendi, 
ut nequaquam solum pedibus adtingeret. Si quando autem exorcizandorum 
daemonum Martinus operam recepisset, neminem manibus adtrectabat, ne- 
minem sermonibus increpabat sicut plerumque per clericos rotatur turba 
uerborum, sed, admotis energumenis, ceteros iubebat abscedere, ac foribus 
obseratis, in medio ecclesiae cilicio circumtectus, cinere respersus, solo stra- 
tus orabat. Tum uero cerneres miseros diuerso exitu perurgueri: hos, sublatis 
in sublime pedibus, quasi de nube pendere, nec tamen uestes defluere in fa- 
ciem, ne faceret uerecundiam nudata pars corporum; at in parte alia uideres 
sine interrogatione uexatos et sua crimina confitentes. Nomina etiam nullo 
interrogante prodebant: ille se louem, iste Mercurium fatebatur. Postremo 
cunctos diaboli ministros cum ipso cerneres auctore cruciari, ut iam in Mar- 
tino illud fateamur inpletum quod scriptum est: “quoniam sancti de angelis 
iudicabunt”; my translation. 

58 Clare Stancliffe, St. Martin and His Hagiographer: History and Miracle 
in Sulpicius Severus (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1983) 254: “Although Sulpi- 
cius’ description may appear bizarre, and although some minor details are 
literary borrowings from other works, his general picture of contorted and 
unnatural bodily movements is doubtless true, as it can be paralleled many 
times over; while the fact that the possessed named themselves as pagan 
gods also rings true. Sulpicius does not say anything about the success or 
otherwise of Martin’s methods here, though such a technique (viz., induc- 
ing possession in the highly disturbed) can bring about relief in at least 
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Further testimony to the accuracy of the account is evident in the 
curious fact that Severus does not claim that the holy bishop Martin 
ever successfully delivered anyone from diabolical possession in these 
prayer sessions. 

Note that Severus insists Martin did not behave as other cler- 
ics—presumably exorcists—did, even when he temporarily assumed. 
their role for himself. Their usual method of exorcizing was by 
laying on hands, reproaching with words, uttering a multitude of 
threatening exorcistic expressions, and asking questions regarding 
the crimes and the names of the demons.°? St Paulinus of Nola (c. 
353-431), acontemporary of Martin and Severus, similarly describes 
the ordinary duty (munus) of the exorcist, as a member of the clergy, 
in terms of adjuring evil spirits with the voice of faith and expelling 
them with sacred words. According to Severus, the bishop of Tours 
did not follow the typical exorcist’s pattern; by contrast, Martin 
simply prayed and did penance with and for the energumens. In 
this passage as elsewhere, Severus displays a marked predilection 
for exorcism by way of persevering prayer over dramatic displays 
and verbal harangues.°! 

The scene depicted by Severus corresponds in part to canons 
of the Statuta ecclesiae antiqua (sometimes attributed to the Fourth 
Council of Carthage), redacted in southern Gaul between 476 and 
485. These canons charge the exorcist with caring for the daily needs 
of energumens: 


some cases.” See Hilary of Poitiers, Liber in Constantium inperatorem 8 (SC 
334:182), from which Sulpicius likely borrowed; for another parallel, see 
Minucius Felix, Octavius 27, ed. Waltzing, p. 47: “Ipse Saturnus et Serapis et 
Iuppiter et quicquid daemonum colitis, victi dolore quod sunt eloquuntur, 
nec utique in turpitudinem sui, nonnullis praesertim vestrum adsistenti- 
bus mentiuntur.” See also Hippolytus Delehaye, “Saint Martin et Suplice 
Sévére,” in Analecta Bollandiana 38 (1920) 5-136, here 49. 

59 For a general overview of the evidence regarding exorcistic utter- 
ances, see K. Thraede, “Exorzismus,” in Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christen- 
tum, vol. VII, Exkommunikation—Fluchformeln, ed. Theodor Klauser (Stutt- 
gart: Hiersemann, 1969) 44-118, here 105, 111-113. 

60 See Paulinus of Nola, Carmen XV, 108-113, in Sancti Pontii Meropii 
Paulini Nolani Opera, pars 2, Carmina, ed. Guilelmus De Hartel and Margit 
Kamptner (CSEL 30:51-67, here 56): “primis lector seruiuit in annis. inde 
gradum cepit, cui munus uoce fideli adiurare malos et sacris pellere uerbis. 
quod quia perspicua meriti uirtute gerebat, iure sacerdotis ueneranda insig- 
nia nanctus, mente loco digna meritum decorauit honorem.” 

61 See Sulpicius Severus, Gallus II, 22, 1-5 (SC 510: 188-192), for 
the story of a two-year exorcism accomplished through a community’s 
perseverance in prayer. 
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Every day, let exorcists lay hands on the energumens. The 
energumens should sweep the floors of the houses of God. Each day 
through the exorcists, at the proper time, food should be ministered 
to the energumens who sit in the house of God. 


These canons likely originate in an earlier period.® Indeed, they 
fit the content of Martin’s daily encounters with energumens quite 
well. Combining the two sources, one envisions energumens com- 
ing every day to late fourth-century churches in Gaul, where they 
benefited from the ordained exorcist’s charitable distributions, 
from the laying-on of his hands, and from his verbal adjurations. 
Exorcists apparently also provided energumens with meaningful 
labor to occupy their time, including sweeping the pavement of 
the church. 

In the hagiographic biographies of Martin of Tours and Ambrose 
of Milan, dramatic and sometimes effective exorcisms appear along- 
side other evidence of the saintly bishops’ holiness. Furthermore, 
Sulpicius Severus’ works on Martin, in conjunction with the Statuta 
ecclesiae antiqua, testify to the ongoing service to supposed energu- 
mens, including exorcistic formulae and gestures, provided by the 
order of exorcists in the clergy of Gaul. In a remarkable contrast to 
the apologists, these sources often are silent regarding the success 
of the clerical exorcists’ attempts at casting out demons. 


Augustine and Jerome 


Continuing with the early fifth century, Saint Augustine draws 
together themes and methods of the apologists with a focus on 
ordained clergy as ministers of demonic deliverance. Saint Jerome, 
on the other hand, reflects the hagiographical approach of Sulpicius 
Severus by celebrating demonic deliverance among other marks of the 


62 Statuta ecclesiae antiqua 62-64, in C. Munier (ed.), Concilia Galliae 
A. 314-A. 506 (CCSL 148: 164-185, here 176), with textual variants rep- 
resented in brackets: “(XC) Omni die exorcistae energumenis manus im- 
ponant. (XCI) Pauimenta domorum Dei energumeni euerrant [euellant, 
euertantur, euarrant, euertant, reuertantur, uerrant, uertant]. (XCII) Ener- 
gumenis in domo dei assidentibus [adsedentibus, asendentibus, adsidenti- 
bus] uictus quotidianus per exorcistas opportuno tempore ministretur.” See 
Alexandre Faivre, Naissance d’une hiérarchie: les premiéres étapes du cursus clérical 
(Paris: Beauchesne, 1977) 186-188. 

63 This is also suggested by J. G. Davies, “Deacons, Deaconesses, and 
the Minor Orders in the Patristic Period,” in Church, Ministry, and Organiza- 
tion in the Early Church Era, ed. Everett Ferguson, Studies in Early Christian- 
ity 13 (New York: Garland, 1993) 237-251, here 246. 
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holy man’s sanctity—although Hilarion, the holy man whom Jerome 
celebrates, is an ascetic monk rather than a clergyman. 

In a long chapter of the City of God devoted to recounting several 
miracles that took place during his lifetime, Augustine relates three 
exorcisms. The first occurred during evening prayers at a villa thirty 
miles outside of Hippo called Victoriana, at a shrine of Sts Protasius 
and Gervasius. In relating the story, Augustine does not attribute the 
dramatic deliverance to the ministry of any particular human being. 
One may infer that the deliverance had something to do with the 
martyrs’ relics, or with the religious women who were at prayer, or with 
the prayers and hymns of vespers themselves. In the second instance, 
“a virgin at Hippo ... was quickly cured of demon-possession after 
anointing herself with oil in which were mixed the tears of a presbyter, 
shed while he was praying for her.” Augustine relates the third exor- 
cism in a single sentence: “I also know of a bishop why prayed once 
for a young man whom he had never seen, and the young man was 
immediately dispossessed of a demon.” 

Of the three instances of demonic deliverance Augustine relates 
when listing contemporary miraculous incidents in City of God, the 
agency of a human being cannot be discerned in the first, whereas the 
second is effected by the prayerful tears of a priest mixed in holy oil, 
and the third by the prayer of a bishop. Augustine appears to choose 
these examples of recent demonic deliverance on the basis of their 
character as representative samples and the reliability of the witnesses. 
He personally knows the priest and the bishop involved in the second 
and third instances. In the second case, the exorcism takes place when 
the energumen anoints herself with oil made holy through the tears 
of a priest and, one would presume, through the blessing of the priest 
as well. In the third instance, no matter or sacramental is involved, 
but the deliverance is depicted in relation to a bishop’s prayer. When 
citing recent well-attested instances of demonic deliverance, Augustine 
relates no example of a layperson in statu viatoris acting as the chief 
human agent of deliverance. Moreover, he mutes the agency of the 
bishop and presbyter involved, and refrains from mentioning their 
names. For Augustine, God delivers those harassed or possessed by 
evil spirits when his priests pray for their healing. 


64 Augustine, De civitate Dei XXIJI.8, in St Augustine, Concerning the City 
of God against the Pagans trans. Henry Bettenson (New York: Penguin Books, 
1972) 1040. See original text De civitate Dei, vol. 2, ed. Bernardus Dombart and 
Alfonsus Kalb (Stuttgart: Teubner, 1993) 573-574: “Hipponiensem quondam 
virginem scio, cum se oleo perunxisset, cui pro illa orans presbyter instillaverat 
lacrimas suas, mox a daemonio fuisse sanatam. Scio etiam episcopum semel pro 
adulescente, quem non vidit, orasse illumque ilico daemone caruisse.” 
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Jerome, one the other hand, writes an entire biography of the non- 
ordained monk Hilarion, who died in Cyprus around 371. Jerome’s 
Life of St Hilarion is an illustration of and propaganda piece for the 
ascetic life, as well as a harbinger of future hagiographical literature. 
Jerome relates, among numerous other miracles, several instances in 
which Hilarion participates in deliverance from evil spirits. 

In the first case, a crowd of peopled dragged an extremely strong 
and dangerous young energumen named Marsitas to Hilarion’s monas- 
tery in chains. Jerome quotes only one command that Hilarion issued 
to the demoniac: “Bow your head and come.” Jerome concludes the 
story as follows: “Adjured and exhorted, the demon who possessed 
the young man departed on the seventh day.”® Still more dramatic 
with regard to the confrontation between the demoniac and the saint 
is the story of Orion’s deliverance: 


But I must also relate how Orion, a very wealthy man of the first 
rank from Aila, a city of the shores of the Red Sea, who was possessed 
by a legion of demons, was brought to Hilarion. His hands, neck, 
back and feet were weighted down with iron, and his wild eyes 
gave evidence of his ferocity and madness. As the holy man walked 
along with the brothers, giving an interpretation of some passage of 
Scripture, Orion broke free from the grasp of those who held him. 
Taking hold of Hilarion from behind he lifted him high in the air. 
Everyone started to scream, for they were afraid he might break 
those limbs which had become so thin as a result of fasting. But the 
holy man smiled at them and said, ‘Quiet! Let go of this wrestler 
of mine.’ And then reaching back over his shoulders, he touched 
Orion’s head, took hold of his hair and pulled him round in front 
of him. Next, holding both the man’s hands tight, he trod on both 
his feet, muttering at the same time, ‘Here is torture for you, you 
crowd of demons, here is torture for you’ (Torquere, daemonum turba, 
torquere). When Orion screamed as his head touched the ground, his 
neck bent back, Hilarion said, ‘O Lord Jesus, release this poor man, 
release this captive (Domine ... Iesu, solue miserum, solue captiuum). As 
you have the power to overcome one, so you can overcome many.’ 
I shall now tell you something very strange: from the mouth of this 
one man different voices were heard, sounding like the confused 
babble of a crowd. In this way Orion was cured. 


65 Jerome, Vita Hilarionis 10.1-4 (SC 508:238): “‘Inclina, ait, caput et 
ueni.’ Tremere ille miser coepit et ceruicem flectere nec aspicere contra ausus, 
omnique ferocitate deposita pedes sedentis lambere. Adiuratus itaque et exhora- 
tus daemon, qui iuuenem possederat, septima die egressus est”; my translation. 

66 Jerome, Life of St Hilarion 17, trans. Carolinne White, in Early 
Christian Lives, Penguin Classics (New York: Penguin, 1998) 97. Original 
Latin in Vita Hilarionis 10.5-10 (SC 508:240). 
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Hilarion effects this exorcism through threatening gestures, a 
command, and prayer to or invocation of the Lord Jesus by name. 

Two other people whom Hilarion cures of demonic possession 
appear to have come to their miserable state because of magic spells 
and charms that others used against them. One is a dedicated virgin 
against whom a young man had used magic charms in an attempt to 
satisfy his lust for her. The demon itself, who spoke at some length 
when her parents brought the virgin to Hilarion, provided this expla- 
nation for the possession. Hilarion did not order either the charms 
or the guilty young man to be brought forth, 


.. until he had purged the virgin (antequam purgaret uirginem), for 
he did not want it to look as if the demon had departed once it was 
released from the spells or that he himself had taken the demon’s 
words seriously. For he firmly declared that demons are deceitful and 
cunning at pretense. Instead, once he had cured (reddita sanitate) the 
virgin he scolded her, asking why she had behaved in such a way as 
to allow the demon to enter her.°” 


Although he relates the conversation between the demon and 
Hilarion at some length, Jerome does not specify how the saint cured 
the young virgin. In the fourth instance of diabolic deliverance in 
the Life of St Hilarion, Jerome quotes the command that Hilarion 
gave to the demon possessing a barbarian who served as an imperial 
magistrate: “I do not care how you entered but I order you to depart 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.”°% 

As reported by Jerome, in these four stories the energumens 
cured by Hilarion exhibited signs of demonic possession, including 
extraordinary strength, levitation, knowledge of hidden things, and 
the ability to speak in languages unknown to the victim. Furthermore, 
in all four instances some conversation ensues between the demon or 
demons and Hilarion. Although all of these accounts are dramatic and 
stylistic, the present focus is on the human beings to whom successful 
exorcisms are attributed in the early Christian centuries. 

Unlike the agents of exorcisms that Augustine discusses in City 
of God, Hilarion was not ordained, and so did not hold clerical rank. 
Yet Hilarion was by no means an ordinary, random follower of Christ. 


67 Jerome, Life of St Hilarion 21, trans. White, 100, original in Vita Hi- 
larionis 12 (SC 508:246-248). I have slightly emended White’s translation 
in order to provide a more literal translation of a key verb. 

68 Jerome, Vita Hilarionis 13 (SC 508:248-252): “Non curo, ait, quo- 
modo intraueris; sed ut exeas in nomine Domini nostri Iesu Christi impero”; 
trans. White, Life of St Hilarion 22, p. 101. 
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By Jerome’s account, Hilarion was the founder of monasticism in 
Palestine, deliberately celibate, constantly at prayer, exercised in a 
catalogue of ascetic practices including constant fasting and hair shirts, 
famed and sought after for his wisdom and virtue. Although Hilarion’s 
contemporary Martin of Tours became a bishop, Martin’s biographer, 
Sulpicius Severus, attributes his subject’s power over demons likewise 
to a life of asceticism and prayer. In these early hagiographical ac- 
counts, Sulpicius Severus and Jerome both incorporate instances of 
exorcisms into a series of demonstrations of a particular saint’s power, 
portrayed as stemming from a life of heroic devotion to God. In this, 
Jerome’s Life of St Hilarion and Severus’ works on Martin of Tours 
are harbingers and models of Latin Christian literary treatments of 
successful exorcisms in subsequent centuries. 


Mistrust of Celebrated Exorcists and Episcopal Restrictions on the 
Agents of Exorcisms 


Although holy men such as Hilarion occasionally delivered those 
possessed by demons, they also found opposition among fellow 
monks and bishops. Sulpicius Severus, for example, evinces palpable 
mistrust of charismatic exorcists and their dramatic displays of power 
over demons. This skepticism stands out in a relatively lengthy story 
Severus relates concerning an ascetic endowed with great power to 
exorcize demons. Marked by ever-increasing vanity, this exorcist’s 
career abruptly ended when he himself was stricken as an energumen 
for four months.® John Cassian (d. 430s) echoes Severus’ reservations 
about charismatic exorcists by criticizing monks of former times who 
professed themselves to be exorcists before admiring crowds.’° Such 


69  Sulpicius Severus, Gallus I, 20, 1-9 (SC 510:181-184). 

70 John Cassian, Collatio XV, 7, 4-5 (CSEL 13: 433-434): “quapropter 
numquam monachos probos nec morbo cenodoxiae uacuos nostri maiores 
esse duxerunt, qui semet ipsos exorcistas coram hominibus profitentur et 
inter admirantium turbas hanc quam uel meruerunt uel praesumpserunt 
gratiam iactantissima ostentatione diffamant.... et ideo si quis coram nobis 
horum aliquid fecerit, non de admiratione signorum, sed de ornatu morum 
debet apud nos esse laudabilis, nec utrum daemonia ei subdita sint, sed 
utrum caritatis membra quae describit apostolus possideat inquirendum”; 
John Cassian: The Conferences, trans. Boniface Ramsey, Ancient Christian 
Writers 57 (New York: Paulist, 1997) 542-543: “Therefore our forebears 
never considered those monks to be upright or free of the disease of vain- 
glory who presented themselves as exorcists before men and who, in the 
midst of admiring crowds, proclaimed by a boastful display this grace that 
they had either deserved or arrogated to themselves.... Hence, if someone 
does one of these things in our presence, we should think him praiseworthy 
not for his wonderful signs but for his splendid behavior, and we should not 
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comments demonstrate a tendency among monks and ascetics of the 
early fifth century to discredit confreres who perform exorcisms on 
their own initiative, whatever personal charisms they may or may 
not possess.’! 

The concern evinced by Sulpicius Severus and Cassian finds 
canonical expression in Pope Innocent I (401-417). In his letter to 
Decentius of Gubbio, Innocent prescribes that one who becomes 
possessed by a demon after baptism should be signed (designari)’? by 
a presbyter or deacon, although only with the bishop’s permission. 
Innocent specifies that the action of signing includes an imposition 
of hands, which may be conducted at the bishop’s order by presby- 
ters, deacons, or other clerics (caeteris clericis).’* Assuming that these 
other clerics include exorcists, Innocent drastically reduces their pre- 
rogatives: they may lay hands on energumens—or at least baptized 
energumens—only with the bishop’s express permission. 

The dynamic between the exorcist as a member of the clergy and 
the bishop is considered from a more theological perspective in the late 


ask whether demons are subject to him but whether he possesses the parts 
of love that the Apostle describes.” 

71 See Eric Sorensen, Possession and Exorcism in the New Testament and 
Early Christianity (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2002) 212-214. Sorensen also 
notes “the exorcist’s transformation from a charismatic personality, in the 
sense of one invested with authority directly from God, to a representative 
of authority bestowed by the church” (212) which he attributes to a “shift 
in ritual context” to baptismal exorcisms. Such a transformation does occur, 
although there is no evidence that the exorcist’s responsibilities shifted to 
baptismal exorcisms. 

72 The word designari is used here in place of Cabié’s unjustified choice, 
consignari; on this, see Martin F Connell, Church and Worship in Fifth-Century 
Rome: The Letter of Innocent I to Decentius of Gubbio (Cambridge: Grove, 2002) 
42: “The witness of the letter of Innocent I qualifies the earlier witnesses 
in two ways: first, this is a post-baptismal rite; and second, the ranks of or- 
der—bishop, priest, deacon—and their roles in the post-baptismal exorcism 
are minutely spelled out.” 

73 See Robert Cabié, La lettre du pape Innocent I” a Décentius de Gubbio, 
19 mars 416: texte critique, traduction et commentaire par Robert Cabié (Louvain: 
Publications Universitaires de Louvain, Bureau de la R.H.E., 1973) Il. 102- 
112, p. 28: “De his vero baptizatis qui postea a daemonio, vitio aliquo aut 
peccato interveniente, arripiuntur, quaesivit dilectio tua si a presbitero vel 
diacono possint aut debeant consignari. Quod hoc nisi episcopum praeci- 
pere non licet. Nam ei manus imponenda omnino non est nisi episcopus 
auctoritatem dederit id efficiendi. Ut autem fiat episcopi est imperare ut 
manus ei vel a presbitero vel a caeteris clericis imponatur. Nam quomodo 
id fieri sine magno labore poterit ut longe constitutus energumenus ad epis- 
copum deducatur, cum si talis casus ei in itinere acciderit, nec perferri ad 
episcopum, nec referri ad sua facile possit?” 
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fourth century Quaestiones veteris et noui testamenti, which has been at- 
tributed to Ambrosiaster.’* Describing the organization of the Roman 
church, the text places exorcist among the lower orders and attributes 
the ability to perform the office of exorcist to the priest and bishop.” 
Ambrosiaster affirms that the order of bishop (sacerdos) is the highest 
ecclesiastical honor because it encompasses all the prerogatives of the 
lesser orders, including the office of exorcist.’ 

Ambrosiaster’s understanding that the office of bishop encom- 
passes the offices of the lower orders, including that of the exorcist, 
compromises the role of the ordained exorcist vis-a-vis energumens. 
The bishop, however, may always have been considered the chief exor- 
cist in his diocese. This notion could explain some of the first person 
verbs used by bishops like Cyprian and Augustine when discussing 
exorcisms,’’ and is further supported in a passage by Quodvultdeus 
of Carthage which will be discussed in the next section. Further- 
more, Sulpicius Severus, John Cassian, and Innocent I demonstrate 
concerns and efforts to restrict the activities of would-be exorcists, 
among both monks and clergy, and to bring them more firmly under 
the guidance of the bishops. These concerns appear to have arisen 
from the experience of instances in which attempts to cast demons 
out of the possessed went dangerously wrong, or in which successful 
exorcisms devastated the humility of the monks who effected them. 


74 See Elegius Dekkers, Clavis patrum latinorum, Corpus Christiano- 
rum Series Latina (Steenbrugis: In Abbatia Sancti Petri, 1995) §183, p. 59. 

75 Ambrosiaster [Pseudo-Augustine], Quaestiones veteris et noui testa- 
menti CXXVIT, 101, 4 (CSEL 50:195-196): “...et sacerdos totius honoris 
ecclesiastici dignus habeatur. maior enim ordo intra se et apud se habet et 
minorem; presbiter enim et diaconi agit officium et exorcistae et lectoris.” 

76 See Ambrosiaster, Ad Efesios 4, 2 (CSEL 81.3:99): “magistri vero 
exorcistae sunt, quia in ecclesia ipsi conpescunt et verberant inquietos, sive 
hi qui lectionibus inbuendi infantes solebant inbuere, sicut mos Iudaeorum 
est, quorum traditio ad nos transitum fecit, quae per neglegentiam obsole- 
vit. inter istos post episcopum plus esse intellegitur, qui propter reseratum 
occultum scripturarum sensum profetare dicitur, praesertim quia futurae 
spei verba depromit, qui ordo non potest esse presbyterii.” Interpreting 
Ephesians 4:11, Ambrosiaster reads apostles as bishops, pastors as lectors, 
and teachers as exorcists or readers who instruct the newly baptized. The 
reasoning allegorizing teachers as exorcists is quite interesting: because exor- 
cists restrain and beat the disturbed. 

77 W. K. Lowther Clarke, Liturgy and Worship: A Companion to the 
Prayer Books of the Anglican Communion (New York: Macmillan, 1932) 478, 
argues that the task of laying hands on energumens pertained especially to 
the bishop, such that “the Bishop was from the first the principal exorcist, 
and so remained both in the Eastern and in the Western Churches through- 
out the primitive and mediaeval periods.” 
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Evidence from the late fourth and early fifth centuries, then, 
contributes several clarifications regarding the human agents of ex- 
orcisms. Energumens were occasionally delivered of evil spirits—by 
various methods including prayer and commands in the name of 
Christ—through the human agency of bishops, priests, and ascetics 
who were noteworthy for their sanctity of life. At least in Gaul, Italy, 
and North Africa, a clerical order of exorcists regularly attempted to 
deliver the purportedly possessed and to minister to their needs. Yet 
monks and clerics voiced reservations regarding would-be exorcists, 
and efforts were made to bring their attempts at delivering energumens 
under episcopal control. Moreover, clear evidence that anyone other 
than an ascetic or cleric cast demons out of energumens during this 
period is wanting. 


Quodvultdeus of Carthage 


Before proceeding to the sixth century, one final fifth-century account 
of deliverance from demonic possession merits consideration. In his 
Book of the Promises and Predictions of God, Quodvultdeus, bishop of 
Carthage, relates the exorcism of a young Arab girl at Carthage, which 
he dates precisely to 434. The girl in question was unable to eat for 
many days on account of her possession. 


The girl’s parents hoped for many days that this monster might be 
taken away. When they could no longer tolerate the continuous evil 
any longer, they came to the priest with their daughter, faithfully 
recounting all the things that had happened.... Although the things 
that had been said seemed incredible, after taking counsel the priest 
immediately enclosed the girl in the monastery of women in which 
the relics of St Stephen were located, and commended her to its 
caretaker.... She remained in the monastery for a full two weeks, 
taking nothing to eat or to drink. And it happened that the fifteenth 
day, the Lord’s Day, arrived. After we had gone up there with the 
priest to offer the morning sacrifice as usual, the caretaker led the 
girl to the altar, with that gait and appearance with which women are 
accustomed to come, red with blushing, from feasting and drinking. 
But as she prostrated herself before the altar, with the clamour of 
her weeping she manifested groans and tears to all in attendance, 
for which the people present entreated the Lord to take away such 
an evil. For there was already an indecent murmuring among the 
people. And when the sacrifice had been finished, along with the 
others the possessed one received a small tinctured particle of the 
body of the Lord from the priest. Chewing for a half-hour, she was 
not able to swallow, for that one had not yet been put to flight about 
whom the apostle says: “What harmony has Christ with Belial?”.... 
Therefore while the priest was holding her face with his hand lest 
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she throw up the holy thing, it was suggested by a certain deacon 
that the pontiff apply the saving chalice to her throat. As soon as 
that was done the devil immediately, by the order of the Saviour, 
abandoned that place he had occupied. The girl cried out, with 
praise of the Redeemer, that the sacrament that she was carrying in 
her mouth had been swallowed. Hence also the voices of all were 
raised with rejoicing to the glory of God, because after 85 days the 
devil had been expelled, and the girl had been delivered from the 
power of the enemy.”* 


This riveting firsthand account from the fifth century depicts 
a demon being cast out when the “the pontiff” applied the sacred 
chalice to the energumen’s throat so she could swallow the Body of 
the Lord during a celebration of the Eucharist. A careful analysis of 
the passage reveals that “the pontiff” in question is the bishop of 
Carthage, Quodvultdeus, who authored this passage and refrained 
from mentioning himself by name.”” By downplaying his own role in 
this event, Quodvultdeus follows the pattern of muting the role of 


78  Quodvultdeus, Liber promissionum et praedictorum Dei, Dimidium 
temporis in signis antichristi, 6.9-10 (CCSL 60:196-197): “Hoc monstrum 
parentes puellae per tot dierum spatia auferri posse sperantes, dum iuge 
malum ulterius tolerare non possent, simul cum filia sese ingesserunt 
sacerdoti quae acta erant fideliter intimantes.... Cumque incredibilia 
uiderentur quae dicebantur, habito consilio, monasterio puellarum in quo 
reliquiae sancti Stephani sitae sunt, sacerdos puellam inclusit simul et 
praeposito commendauit.... Per duas sane hebdomades nihil cibi uel poculi 
sumens in monasterio mansit. Accidit autem ut quintus decimus dominicus 
inlucesceret dies. Ascendentibus nobis cum sacerdote ut matutinum 
illic sacrificium solito offerretur, puellam praepositus ad altare perduxit 
eo incessu et habitu quo solent rubore perfusae ex epulis poculisque 
mulieres aduenire. Sed ut se illa prostrauit altari, clamore fletus sui cunctis 
adstantibus gemitus lacrimasque indixit, quibus tantum malum auferendum 
praesens plebs dominum exorabat. Erat enim iam indecens murmur in 
populo. Peracto itaque sacrificio, cum idem inter ceteras breuem particulam 
corporis domini tinctam a sacerdote perciperet, semihora mandens, traicere 
non ualuit, necdum illo fugato de quo dicit apostolus: Quae consonantia 
Christi ad Beliar?.... Manu igitur faciem eius sustentante sacerdote ne 
sanctum proiceret, a quodam diacono suggestum est ut calicem salutarem 
gutturi eius pontifex applicaret. Quod ut factum est, statim ut locum illum 
quem diabolus obsederat, saluatoris imperio reliquit, sacramentum quod 
ore gestabat cum laude redemptoris transgluttisse <se> puella clamauit. 
Hinc laetitia omnis et uoces in gloriam Dei quod post LXXXV dies diabolo 
expulso puella de potestate fuerit eruta inimici.” 

79 This analysis is found in Daniel Van Slyke, Quodvultdeus of Carthage: 
The Apocalyptic Theology of a Roman African in Exile, Early Christian Studies 5 
(Strathfield, Australia: St Paul’s Publications, 2003) 30-44. 
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the human minister in demonic deliverance—a pattern seen in his 
esteemed older contemporary Augustine, and still more rigorously in 
the apologists of earlier centuries. 

The power behind the exorcism as described here appears to come 
from the eucharistic celebration itself, and particularly from the Body 
of the Lord and the sacred chalice. Nonetheless, in the story told by 
Quodvultdeus, the bishop of Carthage serves as the human agent 
associated with the deliverance from demonic possession. 


EXORCISTS OF THE SIXTH CENTURY 


Gregory of Tours 

In late sixth-century Gaul, Gregory of Tours’ writings evoke a 
scene similar to that portrayed by Sulpicius Severus in the fourth 
century. Joan Margaret Petersen describes it as follows: 


The picture conveyed by much of the works of Gregory of Tours is 
of the great basilica—either of St Martin at Tours or of St Julian at 
Brioude—peopled night and day, outside the main entrance, in the 
narthex, and, above all, round the tomb of the saint, by a throng of 
unfortunates: the lame, the blind, the deaf and dumb, the paralyzed 
who have been carried in on stretchers and barrows by their friends, 
the sufferers from fevers, eye- and skin-diseases, and, last but not 
least, the energumeni, gibbering, contorted, or collapsing in epileptic 
or cataleptic spasms.*° 


Although the setting reflects Sulpicius Severus, the means of deliv- 
erance have changed. In most cases reported by Gregory of Tours, 
deliverance is brought about through contact with the relics of the 
saint, and so is attributed to the agency of the saint in glory. Thus 
the saint’s shrine becomes the locus of healings, including deliverance 
from demonic possession. Nicetius, for example, appears not to have 
effected any miracles during a lifetime of charity and twenty-two 
years of prayerfully fulfilling his duties as bishop of Lyons. Yet after 
the saintly man’s death, through the oil in the lamp burning at his 
tomb, “he gives back their sight to the blind; he drives out evil spirits 
from the bodies of those possessed; he restores health to paralyzed 


80 Joan Margaret Petersen, The Dialogues of Gregory the Great in Their 
Late Antique Cultural Background (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, 1984) 132-133; 133-134 deals with exorcisms in Gregory of Tours 
and Gregory the Great. “The cases of demonic possession are mostly perma- 
nent or of long-standing. There is an occasional exception....” 
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limbs; and in our time he is considered to be a ready source of help 
to all who are infirm.”*! 

Gregory of Tours reports only a few examples of exorcisms ef- 
fected by the living, and they are holy men living a life of ascesis and 
prayer such as Hospicius (also known as Sospis). Hospicius lived in 
an enclosed cell in Nice. He ate only dry bread and a few dates, and 
wore chains around his body under hair shirts. Relating an occasion 
on which Hospicius encountered a raiding party of Lombards, Gregory 
writes: “Many of them were possessed by demons and kept shouting, 
‘Holy man, most blessed man, why do you torture and burn us in 
this way?’ He laid his hand upon them and cured them.” *” Gregory 
gives more detail on how Hospicius exorcized two women, the first 
of whom was possessed by three demons: “He laid his hand on her 
and blessed her, marking the sign of the Cross on her brow with con- 
secrated oil. The devils were driven out and the women went away 
cured. By his blessing he cured another girl who was harassed by an 
unclean spirit.” © 

Gregory of Tours mentions in passing that several other holy men 
cast out demons. Abraham the abbot, for example, was a powerful 
healer and fugator of demons;** so too was the recluse Eparchius.® 
Gregory of Tours emphasizes the sanctity of these men, and lists the 


81 Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum IV.36, trans. Lewis Thorpe, 
The History of the Franks (New York: Penguin, 1974) 231. Original Latin: 
“Nam de oleo cicindeli, qui ad ipsum sepulchrum quotidie accenditur, cae- 
corum oculis lumen reddit, daemones de obsessis corporibus fugat, contrac- 
tis membris restituit sanitatem et omnibus infirmis magnum in hoc tempore 
habetur praesidium” (PL 71:299). 

82. Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum V1.6, trans. Thorpe, 334. 
“Multi autem ex ipsis a daemoniis correpti, clamabant: Cur nos, sancte et 
beatissime, sic crucias et incendis? sed imposita eis manu, mundabat eos” 
(PL 71:377). 

83 Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum V1.6, trans. Thorpe, 336. “De- 
hinc mulier quaedam, quae, ut ipsa declamabat, tria habens daemonia, ad 
eum adducta est; quam cum tactu sacro benedixisset, atque ex oleo sancto 
crucem fronti ejus imposuisset, ejectis daemonibus purgata discessit. Sed 
et aliam puellam, ab spiritu immundo vexatam, benedictione sanavit” (PL 
71:378). 

84 Gregory of Tours, Vitae patrum 3.1 (PL 71:1021): “Erat enim mi- 
rae virtutis, fugator daemonum, illuminatorque caecorum, aliorum quoque 
morborum potentissimus medicator.” 

85 Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum V1.8 (PL 71:379): “Magnam 
enim catervam populorum de oblationibus devotorum redemit; pusularum 
malarum venenum crucis signum saepe compressit, daemones de obsessis 
corporibus oratione abegit et judicibus plerumque ut culpabilibus ignos- 
cerent, dulcedine profusa imperavit potius quam rogavit.” 
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expulsion of demons among other miracles attributed to them. He 
does not indicate how often any of these holy men successfully cast 
out demons. 

Yet Gregory also reports failed attempts at exorcism.*® Bishop 
Ageric of Verdun endeavored to cast the unclean spirit out of awoman 
who had become wealthy through her gift of prophecy. Pronouncing 
an exorcism over her and anointing her with holy oil, Ageric confirmed 
that the woman was indeed possessed by a demon, but could not eject 
it.8’ Gregory does not betray any evaluation of Ageric’s character, for 
good or for ill, nor does he indicate that Ageric performed any suc- 
cessful exorcisms. Similarly, Gregory mentions two would-be ascetics 
who fell to demonic possession without any hint that they ever were 
delivered.** The admission of a failed exorcism and instances of en- 
ergumens who may never have experienced deliverance demonstrates 
Gregory’s acceptance, and even expectation, that not just any Chris- 
tian can drive demons out of energumens. Even an extraordinarily 
saintly man may not be able to deliver an energumen—at least, not 
during his life on earth. This is the case with Aredius, a holy abbot 
with an established reputation for healing the sick. Aredius was unable 
to cure a certain possessed woman while he lived, but he cleansed 
her at his own funeral, “together with another woman possessed. by 
an even more evil spirit.”*? 

In short, Gregory of Tours portrays only a few living men as 
agents of successful exorcisms of persons, and all of them are ascetics 
renowned for their holiness and for other miracles. Only in the case 


86 Evidence of failed attempts to cast out demons increases in subse- 
quent centuries: see André Goddu, “The Failure of Exorcism in the Middle 
Ages,” in Possession and Exorcism, ed. Brian P. Levack, Articles on Witchcraft, 
Magic, and Demonology 9 (New York: Garland, 1992) 2-19; and the helpful 
corrective to Goddu’s study in Nancy Caciola, Discerning Spirits: Divine and 
Demonic Possession in the Middle Ages (Ithaca NY: Cornell University Press, 
2003) 235-236. 

87 Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum VI.44 (PL 71:445): “Denique 
cum exorcismum super eam diceret, ac frontem illius oleo sancto perun- 
gueret, exclamavit daemonium, et quid esset prodidit sacerdoti. Sed cum per 
eum a puella non extruderetur, abire permissa est.” 

88 Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum VIII.34 (PL 71:473-474). Al- 
though these may be instances of insanity rather than demonic possession, 
Gregory portrays them as instances of possession that went without healing. 

89 Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum X.29 (PL 71:562). “Mulierem 
quoque in exequiis suis cum alia muliere nequitiori spiritu vexata, ut est 
sepulchro tectus, a nequitia infesti daemonii emundavit. Et credo, ob hoc 
Dei nutu easdem in corpore positus non potuit emundare, ut exequiae illius 
hac virtute glorificarentur.” 
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of Hospicius does Gregory relate specific instances of deliverance 
from demons, including one occasion on which “many” were cured of 
demonic affliction. Gregory’s History of the Franks witnesses that even 
a bishop might not be successful in exorcizing a given energumen. Yet 
holy ascetics also experience limits to their authority over demons 
during their lives on earth; the saintly abbot Aredius could deliver a 
woman from demonic possession only after his death. 


Gregory the Great 


Like Gregory of Tours, his younger contemporary, Pope Saint 
Gregory the Great also reports exorcisms effected through the human 
agency of ascetics—and only ascetics. Gregory the Great relates a series 
of stories regarding exorcisms, which originate mainly in events close 
to his time and location in sixth-century Italy. The mine of anecdotes 
about demonic deliverance in Gregory’s Dialogues provides the final 
source to be considered. 

Gregory the Great provides an example in which visiting saints’ 
shrines did not bring relief to an energumen. Bishop Constantius 
of Aquino sent a certain cleric of his diocese who was vexed by a 
demon to the shrines of the martyrs, but he found no relief there. 
Instead, Benedict, the living “servant of the omnipotent God,” 
expelled the demon from the cleric by pouring out prayers to the 
Lord Jesus Christ.°° Gregory records two other instances in which 
Benedict effected deliverance from demonic affliction. In the first, 
he freed a monk from demonic obsession, or at least from severe 
and persistent temptation at the hands of “the ancient enemy” 
(antiquus hostis)—who appeared in the form of “a little black boy” 
(niger puerulus)—by striking the monk with a rod.”! In the second 
case, Benedict encountered, when on his way to pray at St John’s 
chapel, “the ancient enemy” under the guise of an animal doctor. 
The evil spirit subsequently entered an old monk, whom Benedict 


90 Gregory the Great, Dialogues II.16.1 (SC 260:184-186): “Ductus 
itaque est ad omnipotentis Dei famulum Benedictum, qui Iesu Christo 
Domino preces fundens, antiquum hostem de obsesso homine protinus ex- 
pulit.” The cleric in question fell back into possession subsequently, when 
he refused to follow Benedict’s warning against presenting himself for sacred 
orders. 

91 Gregory the Great, Dialogues II.4.2-3 (SC 260:152): “Die igitur 
alia, expleta oratione, uir Dei, oratorium egressus, stantem foris monachum 
repperit, quem pro caecitate cordis sui uirga percussit. Qui ex illo die nihil 
persuasionis ulterius a nigro iam puerulo pertulit, sed ad orationis studium 
inmobilis permansit, sicque antiquus hostis dominari non ausus est in eius 
cogitatione, ac si ipse percussus fuisset ex uerbere.” 
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freed from diabolic torment with a slap.” These examples of exor- 
cism by smacking, and apparently without the utterance of any 
formulae, are striking; for good reasons this method of deliverance 
was not incorporated into any rites of the Church and does not 
appear to have been common. In both of these instances, however, 
Gregory closely associates the saint’s power to deliver energumens 
with prayer. 

Elsewhere in the Dialogues, Gregory relates stories of demonic 
deliverance brought about through other living holy ascetics. One of 
these is Equitius, who was founder and abbot of many monasteries in 
Valeria. Although not in holy orders, Equitius was renowned for his 
virtuous life. Gregory relates the relevant incident as follows: 


One day a nun of this same convent, on entering the garden, found 
some lettuce there which appealed to her taste. Forgetting to say 
the customary blessing, she began to eat of it greedily. Immediately 
the Devil threw her to the ground in a fit of pain. The other nuns, 
seeing her in agony, quickly sent word to Abbot Equitius to come 
with all speed and help them with his prayers. As soon as the holy 
man entered the garden, the Devil, using the nun’s voice, began 
to justify himself. “I haven’t done anything!” he kept shouting. “I 
haven’t done anything! I was sitting here on the lettuce when she 
came and ate me!” Full of indignation, the man of God commanded 
him to depart and vacate the place he held in this handmaid of 
almighty God. The Devil did so at once and after that could no 
longer exercise his powers over her.”? 


The passage hints that Equitius had some conversation with the 
demon, although Gregory records only the words that the demon 
spoke through the “handmaid of God.” Equitius cast out the demon 


92 Gregory the Great, Dialogues II.30.1 (SC 260:220): “Malignus 
uero spiritus unum seniorem monachum inuenit aquam haurientem, in quo 
statim ingressus est, eumque in terram proiecit et uehementissime uexauit. 
Quem cum uir Dei, ab oratione rediens, tam crudeliter uexari conspiceret, ei 
solummodo alapam dedit, et malignum ab eo spiritum protinus excussit, ita 
ut ad eum redire ulterius non auderet.” 

93 Gregory the Great, Saint Gregory the Great: Dialogues, trans. Odo 
John Zimmerman, The Fathers of the Church: A New Translation 39 (New 
York: Fathers of the Church, 1959) 18. Gregory the Great, Dialogues 1.4.7 
(SC 260:42-44): “Moxque hortum isdem pater [Equitius] ingressus est, co- 
epit ex eius ore quasi satisfaciens ipse qui hanc arripuerat diabolus clamare, 
dicens: ‘Ego quid feci? Ego quid feci? Sedebam mihi super lactucam. Venit 
illa et momordit me.’ Cui cum graui indignatione uir Dei praecepit ut ab- 
scederet, et locum in omnipotentis Dei famula non haberet. Qui protinus 
abscessit, nec eam contingere ultra praeualuit.” 
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with a command, the nature of which is not specified. Yet once again, 
Gregory mentions the prayer underlying the exorcistic power of “the 
man of God” (uir Dei). 

Gregory relates several more accounts of demonic deliverance. 
With prayer and the sign of the cross, Bishop Cassius of Narni expelled 
a wicked spirit from King Totila’s sword-bearer.** Before witnessing 
this exorcism, Totila had despised Cassius owing to the latter’s facial 
blemish. In Spoleto, the holy man Isaac, who subsequently founded 
a monastery nearby, cast out a demon by lying upon or kneeling over 
the body of the possessed—presumably in prayer. The energumen in 
question was the custodian of a church who had been afflicted by a 
demon in punishment for literally attacking Isaac as a hypocrite, be- 
cause the man of God had spent three days and three nights in prayer: 


Just then the avenging spirit seized the sacristan and, casting him 
at the holy man’s feet, began to complain in a loud voice, “Isaac 
is casting me out, Isaac is casting me out.” Isaac was a complete 
stranger at Spoleto, but the evil spirit, by loudly acknowledging 
Isaac’s power to expel him, made his name known to all. The man 
of God quickly knelt over the body of the afflicted man, and the 
evil spirit departed.” 


Isaac’s method of exorcism appears to be a gesture of prayer offered 
prostrate or kneeling. 

Other elements of Isaac’s exorcism illustrate recurring themes in 
Gregory the Great’s treatment of exorcisms. First and foremost from 
the perspective of the present study, successful exorcisms take place 
through the human agency of celibate ascetics who are renowned 
for prayer and holiness of life. Indeed, in the stories of both Isaac 
and Cassius, Gregory points to the same underlying purpose of the 
demonic deliverance—to vindicate the man of God and to show 
forth the power of sanctity or holiness of life. The narrative of Isaac 
adds the element of just punishment as an explanation for why God 


94 See Gregory the Great, Dialogues II.6.2 (SC 260:276-278): “... in 
Narniensi campo, quo rex aduenerat, malignus spiritus coram omni exercitu 
eius spatarium inuasit eumque uexare crudeliter coepit. Qui cum ante regis 
oculos ad uenerabilem uirum Cassium fuisset adductus, hunc ab eo uir Do- 
mini, oratione facta, signo crucis expulit.” 

95 Gregory the Great, Dialogues UI.14.3, trans. Zimmerman, 131. 
“Sed hunc repente ultor spiritus inuasit atque ad uiri Dei uestigia strauit, ac 
per os illius clamare coepit: ‘Isaac me eicit, Isaac me eicit.’ Vir quippe per- 
egrinus quo censeretur nomine nesciebatur, sed eius nomen ille spiritus pro- 
didit, qui se ab illo posse eici clamauit. Mox autem super uexati corpus uir 
Dei incubuit, malignus spiritus qui eum inuaserat abscessit” (SC 260:304). 
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allowed the energumen in question to be possessed. As in the case 
of Equitius, Gregory relates the words of the demon, but does not 
report any words of the holy man. As in all the instances of success- 
ful demonic deliverance in the Dialogues considered thus far, prayer 
plays a significant role. Isaac had prayed three days and three nights 
before this exorcism, just as Benedict was returning from prayer on 
both occasions in which he effected deliverance. Isaac, like Cassius 
and Equitius, quickly or immediately brought about deliverance from 
evil spirits in response to a crisis of violent possession that suddenly 
manifested itself. 

Another instance of demonic deliverance that took place in the 
area of Spoleto occurred as an impromptu response to a sudden dia- 
bolical crisis that seized a peasant bringing gifts to the superior of a 
monastery of women. 


Just as he presented himself to them, he fell to the ground and 
under the compulsion of an evil spirit began to writhe in pain and 
bleat noisily. The holy nun arose and with an angry look on her 
face exclaimed, “Leave this man, you wretch! Leave him, I say!” 
The Devil answered through the voice of the possessed man, “And 
if I leave him, into whom shall I enter?” A small pig happened to 
be feeding nearby. So, when the nun commanded him to enter into 
it, the evil spirit promptly left the man and entered the pig, killed 
it, and departed. ”° 


The consecrated virgin, who remains anonymous, expels the de- 
mon with a command, allowing it to enter into a pig. Gregory explains 
the power of demons to his interlocutor, Peter, who wonders whether 
the holy virgin should have even allowed the evil spirit to enter a pig. 
Gregory reminds Peter of the occasion on which the Savior delivered 
the Gerasene demoniac (Mt 8:28-34; Mk 5:1-20; Lk 8:26-39): 


From this we know, too, that without God’s permission the evil 
spirit has no power against mankind, for he could not even have 
entered into the swine if God had not allowed it. We must therefore 


96 Gregory the Great, Dialogues IJ.21.2-3, trans. Zimmerman, 152- 
153. “Qui dum ante eos adsisteret, maligno spiritu correptus cecidit, fatig- 
arique nimis stridoribus atque balatibus coepit. Tunc sanctimonialis femina 
surrexit, atque irato uultu magnis clamoribus imperauit, dicens: “Exi ab eo, 
miser Exi ab eo, miser.’ Ad cuius uocem mox per os uexati diabolus respon- 
dit, dicens: ‘Et si de eo exeo, in quem intrabo?’ Casu autem iuxta porcus 
paruulus pascebatur. Tunc sanctimonialis femina praecepit, dicens: “Exi ab 
eo, et in hunc porcum ingredere.’ Qui statim de homine exiit, porcum quem 
iussus fuerat inuasit, occidit et recessit” (SC 260:352-354). 
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subject ourselves of our own free will to Him to whom all opposing 
forces must subject themselves even against their will. By doing so 
we become stronger than our enemies, for through our humility we 
become one with the Creator of the universe.” 


Gregory seizes upon the occasion to emphasize two points: that 
evil spirits are entirely subject to the power of God; and that God’s 
servants find strength against their enemies through humility and 
obedience to God. Humility and obedience, then, are characteristics 
of those who successfully cast demons out of energumens. 

Gregory highlights the necessity of humility for casting out 
demons in a final deliverance story from Spoleto, which he heard 
firsthand from the holy abbot Eleutherius. A little boy had lived for 
a long time in a convent of nuns, and every night he was vexed by 
a wicked spirit. When the boy went to Eleutherius’ monastery, the 
spirit ceased to trouble him. 


The boy remained a long time in the monastery without being 
troubled in the least. Highly pleased at this, the old abbot allowed his 
joy at the boy’s healthy condition to exceed moderation. “Brothers,” 
he said to his monks, “the Devil had his joke with the sisters, but, 
once he encountered real servants of God, he no longer dared to come 
near this boy.” That very instant, hardly waiting for Eleutherius to 
finish speaking, the Devil again took possession of the young boy, 
tormenting him in the presence of all. The sight of it filled the old 
man’s heart with grief, and when his monks tried to console him he 
said, “Upon my word! Not one of you shall taste bread today until 
this boy is snatched out of the Devil’s power.” He prostrated himself 
in prayer with all his monks and continued praying until the boy 
was freed from the power of the evil spirit. The cure was complete 
and the Devil did not dare molest him any further.°% 


97 Gregory the Great, Dialogues III.21.4, trans. Zimmerman, 153 
(SC 260:354). 

98 Gregory the Great, Dialogues IJ1.33.4-5, trans. Zimmerman, 171- 
172. “Qui cum multo tempore in monasterio fuisset atque ad hunc antiquus 
hostis accedere minime praesumpsisset, eiusdem sensis animus de salute pu- 
eri inmoderatius per laetitiam tactus est. Nam coram positis fratribus dixit: 
‘Fratres, diabolus sibi cum illis sororibus iocabatur. At uero ubi ad seruos Dei 
uentum est, ad hunc puerum accedere non praesumpsit.’ Post quam uocem 
hora eadem ac momento isdem puer coram cunctis fratribus, diabolo se inu- 
adente, uexatus est. Quo uiso senex se protinus in lamentum dedit. Quem 
dum lugentem diu fratres consolari uoluissent, respondit dicens: “Credite 
mihi, quia in nullius uestrum ore hodie panis ingreditur, nisi puer iste a dae- 
monio fuerit ereptus.’ Tunc se in orationem cum cunctis fratribus strauit, et 
eo usque oratum est, quousque puer a uexatione sanaretur. Qui etiam tam 
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Eleutherius’ misogynistic pride manifested the fact that the child 
had not been delivered from the evil spirit. In other words, his lack 
of humility manifested the failure of his exorcistic power. Prayer and 
fasting on the part of the entire monastic community, rather than of 
one man, procured the boy’s final deliverance from diabolical vexation. 
Eleutherius had no dialogue with the demon, issued no commands, 
and did not use any gestures or objects. This deliverance is brought 
about solely through communal fasting and prayer. 

There remains one final human agent of demonic deliverance to 
consider from Gregory the Great’s Dialogues. Gregory mentions two 
specific instances of exorcism through the agency of Bishop Fortu- 
natus of Todi. The second story is more about what happens after 
Fortunatus, “servant of the omnipotent God, cast an unclean spirit 
out of a certain possessed man.”” The first narrative, on the other 
hand, is long and complex, and merits being quoted at length. 


A noble lady in the neighborhood of Tuscany had a daughter-in-law, 
who, a short time after her marriage, had been invited to come with 
her mother-in-law to the dedication of the Church of St. Sebastian. 
During the night preceding the dedication she was unable to abstain 
from the use of marriage. This indulgence caused her some pangs 
of conscience in the morning, yet human respect bade her join the 
procession. So, fearing embarrassment in the sight of men more than 
the dread judgment of God, she accompanied her mother-in-law to 
the dedication of the church. As soon as the relics of the martyr St. 
Sebastian were brought into the chapel, the evil spirit seized the 
young wife and threw her to the ground in agony. The priest of the 
church (eiusdem uero oratorii presbiter), seeing her wretched condition, 
took the linen cloth from the altar to cover her. But the Devil 
immediately turned on him, too, for in wishing to help the woman 
he had exceeded the limits of his power. Through this experience, 
therefore, the priest was forced to recognize the incident for what it 
really was. The bystanders then carried the stricken woman out of 
the church to her home, where she continued to suffer from these 
attacks without interruption. Finally, her relatives, pursuing her with 
misguided human love, entrusted her cure to magicians (maleficis 
tradiderunt) who would utterly ruin her soul in their attempt to aid 
her body temporarily with their magic art. Accordingly, the young 
woman was taken to a river and submerged, while the magicians 
with endless formulas tried to expel the evil spirit. No sooner had 


perfecte sanatus est, ut ad hunc malignus spiritus accendi ausum ulterius 
non haberet” (SC 260:394-396). 

99 Gregory the Great, Dialogues 1.10.6 (SC 260:96-98): “Alio quoque 
tempore isdem uir omnipotentis Dei famulus ex obsesso quodam homine 
inmundum spiritum excussit.” 
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they expelled one devil from her by their unholy craft, than God, 
who judges all, allowed a whole legion to enter into her. From then 
on it seemed that all the devils together were wildly agitating her 
body, shouting and screaming furiously. 


At this, her relatives came to their senses. They acknowledged their 
utter lack of faith and agreed to place the young woman under the 
care and protection of the saintly Fortunatus. Once he had accepted 
responsibility for the woman’s welfare, the holy bishop spent 
many days and nights in prayer, applying all the diligence and zeal 
necessary to overcome the legion of devils standing against him. 
After some days of fervent prayer, he was able to give the young 
woman back to her relatives, sound and healthy, without a trace of 
the former evil remaining.'°° 


As in the cases of the nun who ate the lettuce and of the sacristan 
who attacked Isaac, Gregory also explains this instance of diaboli- 
cal possession as an immediate punishment for sin. The unnamed 
daughter-in-law becomes possessed upon prominently participating in 
a solemn public procession on the morning after engaging in conjugal 
relations.'°®! Her relatives add a second sin by bringing her to witches 
or sorcerers for deliverance. Their incantations and rituals, including 
ablutions, result in a marked worsening of the young woman’s con- 
dition. This is one of two failed attempts at delivering the woman; 
the first was the immediate and unsuccessful effort of the priest at 
the oratory of St Sebastian, who covered the possessed woman with 
a linen altar cloth. Gregory openly acknowledges that this presbyter 
was not up to the task. 

Bishop Fortunatus, on the other hand, effects a thorough cure 
through many days and nights of prayer. Gregory does not mention 
any commands or confrontations with the demon, or any relics or 
blessed objects as being involved in the woman’s deliverance. For- 
tunatus is a successful agent of demonic deliverance because of his 


100 Gregory the Great, Dialogues J.10.1-5, trans. Zimmerman, 42-43. 
In order to conserve space, I will provide from the original text only what 
pertains to Fortunatus’ method (SC 260:94-96): “Qua ille suscepta, multis 
se diebus ac noctibus in orationem dedit, tantoque adnisu precibus incu- 
buit, quanto et in uno corpore contra se adsistere legionis aciem inuenit. 
Cum non post multos dies ita sanam atque incolumem reddidit, ac si in eam 
ius proprium diabolus numquam habuisset.” 

101 Very little scholarly attention has been given to the widespread 
and ancient Christian practice of refraining from sexual relations in order to 
prepare for participation in divine worship. To gain a sense of the issues and 
the scope of the practice, see Jean-Louis Flandrin, Un temps pour embrasser: 
aux origines de la morale sexuelle occidentale (VI-Xe siécle) (Paris: Seuil, 1983). 
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fervent prayer: “He possessed extraordinary power over evil spirits, 
for on occasions he would expel legions of them, and, when they 
turned their violence against him personally, he would crush them 
with the weapon of incessant prayer.”'°* Note something singular 
to Fortunatus’ story, among all the accounts of demonic deliverance 
that Gregory reports: Fortunatus is the only holy ascetic who suc- 
cessfully delivered energumens on more than one or two impromptu 
occasions. 

In his Dialogues, Gregory the Great provides a great deal of evi- 
dence regarding deliverance from demons in sixth-century Italy, all of 
which purportedly is based on eyewitness accounts that he is careful 
to verify. In several of these instances, the possession is portrayed as 
direct punishment for the energumen’s sin. In the remaining instances, 
Gregory makes no attempt to explain the reasons for the possession. 
Various instances of deliverance are marked by fasting, the sign of 
the cross, dialogue with the evil spirit, a direct command, or, in the 
singular case of Benedict, blows or slaps. Gregory mentions prayer in 
respect to all the cases of successful deliverance of energumens that he 
reports, and he highlights the necessity of humility. Gregory provides 
evidence of unsuccessful would-be exorcists, even among bishops and. 
priests. The successful human agents of the exorcisms, however, are 
all celibate ascetics who are renowned for lives of prayer—abbots, 
bishops, and one consecrated female virgin. Extremely significant, 
however, is the fact that only one of these ascetics is reputed to have 
performed effective exorcisms of energumens repeatedly, or with 
sufficient frequency that one might call him an “exorcist”—Bishop 
Fortunatus. 


CONCLUSION 


This survey has examined evidence for exorcisms of energumens 
during the first six centuries of Christianity from the perspective of the 
human agents through whom deliverance was procured. Post-biblical 
sources up to the early fourth century reveal little about early Chris- 
tians who successfully cast demons out of energumens, aside from 
the fact that they were Christian and, according to Origen alone, that 
many of them were uneducated. Aimed primarily at non-Christian 
audiences, the apologists cited exorcisms as one proof of the truth 


102 Gregory the Great, Dialogues 1.10.1, trans. Zimmerman, 41. “... 
qui in exfugandis spiritibus inmensae uirtutis gratia pollebat, ita ut non- 
numquam ab obsessis corporibus legiones daemonum pelleret, et continuae 
orationis studio intentus obiectas contra se eorum multitudines superaret” 
(SC 260:92). 
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and power of Christ, and tended to shroud in obscurity the human 
agents who performed them. 

This apologetic tradition is continued but modified in Augus- 
tine’s City of God: he is willing to indicate the clerical status of the 
human persons involved in demonic deliverance—one a priest, 
another a bishop—but refrains from naming them. Quodvultdeus 
of Carthage does the same when telling a firsthand account of how 
the bishop of Carthage (himself, although he indicates this subtly) 
was involved in a dramatic deliverance that took place within a 
eucharistic celebration. Such reticence to name or characterize 
the human agents of exorcism protects their humility and ascribes 
power over demons to Christ. Perhaps in a further evincing of this 
humility, no early Christian author explicitly claims to have been 
directly involved in curing a demoniac. 

In a highly stylized manner, Jerome relates exorcisms effected 
through the holy celibate Hilarion. Sulpicius Severus, along with 
Cassian, demonstrates wariness of supposed holy men who cast out 
demons for attention or who become proud by their success, some- 
times with disastrous results. In the early fifth century, then, some 
monks and clergy desired to restrain would-be exorcists. Innocent I 
gives this desire legal force when he firmly places responsibility for 
ministry to energumens in the hands of the bishop, who may allow 
deacons, priests, or other clergy to attempt demonic deliverance. 

Gregory of Tours and Gregory the Great exhibit no such wariness 
of holy men casting out demons, nor do they reflect the apologists’ 
reticence to name exorcists. Trumpeting the heroic virtues of holy 
ascetics before Christian audiences, they list demonic deliverance 
among the wonders that God works through his saints. On the whole, 
Gregory of Tours and Gregory the Great give the impression that 
exorcisms of energumens were ad hoc affairs occurring on a relatively 
infrequent basis. Yet without exception, those who successfully cast 
out demons in these late patristic sources lead notable lives of prayer, 
asceticism, and sexual continence. 

In fact, in all the sources considered, there is not one demon- 
strable instance in which a married Christian—or one making use 
of marriage—is reported to have cast a demon out of an energumen 
either through direct confrontation or through prayer and the use of 
sacramentals. Similarly, when the sources are considered carefully, 
there is no evidence that any or all Christians ever were thought to 
or actually did possess and exercise the power to cast demons out of 
energumens. The earliest post-biblical witnesses of Christian exorcisms 
provide very little description of exorcists at all, while later patristic 
sources testify that those who successfully delivered energumens 
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from the power of demons were celibate ascetics remarkable for their 
dedication to “prayer and fasting” (Mt 17:21). 
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